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PEEPING INTO FUTURITY. 


BY MISS C. GOOCH. 


fr was on a bright January morning, such as 
We frequently enjoy at the North, though the 
earth was covered with snow, the weather was 
serene—nay, mild, and the sun bright in a cloud- 
less sky. I was standing at a window, not 
decided whether to enjoy the fine weather, 
walking out, or to make what housewives 
eall “a profitable day,”’ by adhering steadily to 
my work, and my books. The question was 
decided for me, by the appearance of a well- 
appointed sleigh, that, whirling round the cor- 
net, drove rapidly to our door. Before I could 
reach it, the door of the morning-room was 


thrown open, and in dashed my cheerful friends. 

“Good. morning, Cousin Jane,” cried my 

cousin by adoption, “ you must come with us; 

itis an extempore affair, a up ten minutes 
a 


since, or your ladyship should have had a more 
ar invitation.” 
wanted no persuasion;—and, before his 
speech was fairly finished, was in my chamber, 
amanging my bonnet, and wrapping myself in a 
cloak and boa. 

A minute more saw me seated in a fine 
sleigh, with four spirited horses, pleasant friends 
round me, plenty of buffalo-skins beneath—and 
the world before us! I felt as exhilarated, as 
gayety of scene, pleasant motion, “pa com- 


Eee. merry-sounding bells, and the thought- 
essness of “* Miss in her teens,’’ could make me. 
I like these impromptu excursions—these off- 
»hand parties, much better than those for which 
the invitations are issued, long beforehand. 
When so much space is allowed to anticipation, 
the reality seldom answers the expectation. 
Onward we went, over the fleecy-looking, 
sparkling carpet of old father Winter;—he had 
Stripped the foli from the trees, but had 
hung their leafless branches with peridant icicles, 
that  Blancing brightly in the sunbeams, seemed, 
in their manv-coloured and gem-like beauty, 
like the magic garden of Aladdin. As you 
gazed on these coldly-glittering branches, you 
could scarce imagine that they would again be 
N in the n of Spring, and the birds 
sing amtid their blossoms’ perfume; bat joyous 
Voices, laughing e rosy cheeks, and sunny 
es were around me, and I felt half-inclined 
to exclaim, with Frank, “Oh, that Winter 
Would last forever!” 4 
After a delightful drive of nine or ten miles, 
25 
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our attention was attracted by a double sleigh, 
standing at the door of a small, mean-looki 

house, about a hundred yards from the — 4 
The miserable-looking lane that led to it, was 
completely blocked up with snow—no snug 
barn or comfortable out-houses, surrounded it— 
not a tree was near, but one shattered stump, 
that seemed to rear its solitary limb to heaven, 
as if upbraiding injustice, or deprecating future 
vengeance. The wall on one side of the lane 
was thrown down, evidentl7 for the purpose of 
a ingress to the sleigh we saw at the 

oor. 

** What a dismal-looking place!” cried Lucy, 
“surely, that is not an hotel !”—Our compa- 
nions laughed. 

“ No,” said one, “it is the hall of the Sybil, 
or, in other words, the habitation of Mrs Han- 
son, the famous fortune-teller. What say you, 
young ladies, will you go and consult her ?” 

Of course, we all disclaimed any such de- 
sire,—one would not do such a thing for the 
world,—another had no faith in fortune-tellers,— 
a third would not have her fortune told, if she 
was sure it would be told true, and all agreed, 
that they should be ashamed to show their 
faces, after having been engaged in so shocking 
an affair, 

We drove on a mile farther, and stopped at 
an hotel, to refresh our steeds and ourselves, 
After a proper time, we turned our horses’ heads 
homeward. We rode with undiminished spirit 
yety, till we were near to the house of 
the fortune-teller, when Hénry S——, after 
searching his pockets, looking in his hat, &. 
declared that he had lost his pocket-book—that 
he must have dropped it in the stable, and de- 
sired to get out and go in search of it, The 
other gentlemen unanimously declared their in- 
tention to return and assist him, provided we 
would consent to remain in some house, till they 
returned. I proposed that we should all go 
back, but it was voted not mance = we 
were obliged to consent to their proposal. It so 
happened, that the nearest house was that. of 
Mrs. Hanson. ‘“ We shall be gone but a short 
time,” said they,—“ that will do;” and, with- 
out giving us time to object, they drove through 
the gap to the door. 

All was quiet in the house, and aromnd it~ 
the sleigh we had seen, had departed ; and, to 
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confess the truth, if 
of us deeply 
us to be, for a short 


could be trusted, none 
that aecident compelled 
riod, visitors of the wise 
woman, As we a hed the door, I rémark- 
ed that Cousin whispered to Mary, and, 
at the same ti slipped something into her 
hand; she laughed, shook her head, and said— 
“very well!” 

The door was opened by a little girl, who 
made way for us to enter—then, before shutting 
the door, peered out to see if any person was 
there, looked for a minute upon the retreating 
sleigh, and finally condescended to usher us 
into the august presence of her mistress. While 
we awaited her movements, Mary whispered— 
* Now that we are here, we may as well have 
our fortunes told; John desired me to give her 
this money, to ensure civility—so come quick, 
before the return of our beaux.” Following 
the little girl, we entered the inner apartment, 
the sanctum sanctorum of the celebrated Mother 


anson. 

Reader! did you ever see a witch? If you 
did not, what kind of an idea have you formed 
of one? I had formed mine from the illustra- 
tions of Shakspeare;—and, ridiculous as was 
the idea, I expected to see, in Mrs. Hanson, a 
long, lank, wrinkled, malignant looking hag, in 
rags and tatters!— What then was my disappoint- 
ment, to be received by a comely, well dressed 
matron, “fair, fat, and forty,”’ who met us with 
a smile of cordial -hamour! 

“ Please to sit down, ladies. Lyddy! bring 
along the chairs, and make some more fire—the 
ladies are almost froze, poor dears. Come, my 
dears, sit down. Get out of the way, you little 
plagues,” (to a couple of sturdy children, who 
stood staring at us, with their fingers in their 
mouths;) “ Lyddy, I say, take the children 
out to the sleigh, and keep "em quiet—go!” 

“There ’s no sleigh out there, nor nothing,” 
whined Lydia; “it’s gone away.” 

“Oh!” drawled the woman, “ well, it can’t 
be helped ; take "em up garret, then,—do you 
hear ?” 

We now declared, that, if it was for our ac- 
commodation they were to be removed, it would 
give us pain to have them sent into thecold ;— 
and Mary, putting a bill into the hand of the 
woman, requested she would give us a peep 
into futurity. Mrs. Hanson looked with evident 
satisfaction at the note, and then at us, with an 
inquiring air:—* This is to pay for all four of 
you, thy dears, wot it'—’T is jest the money, 
and I ha’n’t a cent of change, to save your lives.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mary, “itis for all of us. 
I did not know your price ;—but, if it’s enough, 
I’m contented.” 

* Well! to be sure, ma’am, Ill do my best 
to satisfy you,—a dollar and-a-quarter is my set 

ice, to genteel people; to be sure, if a poor 
girl ha’n’t got the eae why I'a’n’t peticular 
with her; but please tell me your names, my 
dears 9 


* No, indeed’ cried we all, “ you must dis- 
cover our names by your art.” 
“Oh, well! so I could, but it will take too 
much time; well! let as begin.” 
She took from a drawer a pack of cards, and, 
ws them to Lucy, desired her to shuffle 
» while she prepared a table;—which pre- 





ace 
tion consisted in taking off some trumpery 
End diatisig i. G P = ? 

In the coldest heart is coneealed a vein of 
‘Tomance—in the wisest head is a hilden, laten 
wish, to pry into futurity. Oh, the future, the 
future—the dim, the misty, the shadowy future! 
—What an irresistible charm it possesses, for 
all mankind! The past fades from our memory! 
—the present we fear to enjoy, because of 
future! How anxious we ail are, from the 
prince and the philosopher, to the slave and the 
peasant, to look a little way z the mysterious 
vista of time and eternity! From the ancient 
and proud astrologer, who wore out his eyes in 

zing upon the stars, and his mind in caley. 

ating their influences—down, down to the igno- 
rant old woman, who draws her humbler au 
ries from a pack of cards and a tea-cup, all haye 
had their dupes and their disciples. 

Sneer not, oh lordly man, therefore, at as 
damsels, though I do acknowledge that I felt an 
interest in the predictions I was to hear—I was 
ashamed of myself! Oh, how little did I think 
that the after-lives of my companions would be 
so materially affected by the words of a woman 
whom we all despised as an imposter, whose 
pretensions we laughed at, and professed to 
disbelieve! 

You would seldom see three more lovely gil 
than my companions, but each in a style of love- 
liness so different, so distinct from each other, 
that they seemed like finished patterns of differ 
ent styles of beauty, sent out by dame nature, 
as specimens of her workmanship. Lucy was 
a brunette, with a complexion clear as the wa- 
ters of the Susquehanna, a fine intellectual fore- 
head, an expression of softness in her large, 
dark liquid eye, and a compression—I can think 
of no better term, of her rich crimson lips, that 
promised—but oh, how falsely !—decision of 
character. Her long dark hair, drawn back 
from her forehead, and wreathed in its silky 
magnificence round her head, gave to her coun- 
tenance a foreign character. An Italian 
man told me, that she resembled the ladies of 
Florence in form and feature—need I say, then, 
that her form was as perfect, as her face was 
charming. = 

Mary, the arch, the sportive Mary, was below 
the middle hei 
minded one of Scott’s lines— 


“ E’en the light hare-bell rais’d its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


She and Lucy might have sat, for personifice 
tions of day and night—for she was as brillianta 
blonde, as it was possible to be, without insi- 
pidity. Her dark-blue laughing eyes, were 

of expression. The smile that played 

her beautiful month, displayed a splendid set of 
teeth, and called into transient existence a hut- 
dred dimples. Her luxuriant light-brown hair, 
absolutely glittered in the sun;—and the faint 
delicate ‘Ama of her cheek, deepened into the 
brightest pink, with the slightest emotion. * 

anny was neither a blonde nor a 

neither tall nor short; and I have heard it assert- 
ed, that her features were irregular. This must 
have been discovered by some person who s3¥ 
her sleeping, for I never could catch them long 





t, but her Titania figure re 
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esough in to judge. Her eyes were 
geither blue nor black; she said they were grey, 
—but it was impossible to tell ;—well-opened 
wd brilliant, they united the deep, intense ex- 
ion of the dark, with the bright cheerful- 
ness of the blue. Just so it was with the rest 
of her features,—one moment, you would call 
her mouth large,—-the next, it was pursed in 
ed pout, till it was like that of an infant. 
nose was neither Roman nor Grecian,—but 
avery pretty nose, notwithstanding; but I do 
believe the charm that made her . or beauti- 
fal, was the perfect good-humour that irradiated 
every feature. Her dark-brown hair was short, 
wd curled, naturally, I believe, over her head in 
ringlets. She was never pale—at least 
od saw her so;—but I have witnessed the 
fich colour that mantled on her cheek, spread to 
her very temples, and as suddenly retreat to its 
seustomed boundaries. I never could decide 
whether or not, she possessed real talent,—one 
minate, she would make a remark that would 
docredit to a philosopher,—the next, when we 
expected something wise or witty, she would 
some common-place, that would suit a child 
of five years old. But, take her altogether, she 
was a delightful creature. 

All this time, we have left poor Lucy shuf- 
fing the cards, which she did with a lofty air of 
contempt, as if she scorned herself, for conde- 
sending to such mummery. She cut, and gave 
them to the woman, who, after looking at them 
a few minutes, assumed a graver look than I 
thought her fat, good-humoured face could wear, 
ad, looking up at Lucy, ‘she said—* Young 
lady! I see that in your fortune, I must tell to 

alone!’’ So saying, she rose ;—and, throw- 
ing open the door of a small bed-room, entered 
it, motioning to Lucy to follow her. “ Non- 
sense!” cried Lucy—yet she went. They were 
absent about fifteen minutes; when they return- 
ed; and we asked Lucy what was the t pre- 
diction, to my eurprize she was scarcely able to 
restrain her tears! Her face and lips were to- 
tally destitute of colour;—she looked like a 
marble statue. 

* Don’t mind me,” she muttered, “‘ I am well, 
only a little nervous ;”’—and the large tears, no 
longer to be restrained, burst from her eyes. 

“Come, come, my dear,” said Mrs. Hanson, 
“don’t be frightened;—I dare say it will all 
at last. You are frightening the 

from hearing their fortunes !”’ re} 
“Hearing our fortunes !’’ cried Fanny; “no? 
Iam quite contented with this #pecimen!— 
What have you done to terrify her thus ?” 

“T have told her the truth,” said the woman ; 
“and, if that a’n’t so pleasant, it a’n’t my faalt.” 

Lucy had now recovered her composure, and 
entreaied that we would hear what the woman 
could find to say,—she f@curious to know if 
the told us anything true. 

“Oh, to be sure!” said the laughing Mary, 
“I am determined to hear mine,—so begin, 


ee ae 


ing the pack, 
ma table before hers on Sb follows -— 
“Well! I suppose you ex me to tell you 
something that you know, you may know 


what to ealeulate on! Well! your father is a 





rich man ;—he has ships and houses,—and you 
have a sister, and she is i d have 


t it’s your own 

of letters, and a 
little picture and a ring,—you ’re going to receive 
a letter, very soon too; and, oh my! here’s.a 
gentleman that has a good heart for you,—he ’s 
got plenty of money too,—you "ll see him hefore 
ong; but, take care of a dark complexion wo- 
man !—she pretends to be a friend to you, but 
*tis all make believe,—she ’s right deceitful; 
and here ’s another, a light complexion one, 
that’s as bad as t’other, and talks about you 
behind yard back,—they "Il make you a proper 
sight of trouble, if you don’t take care. Good 
gracious! here’s a funeral,—you’r to be there, 
and you’ll see these two women; you'll be in 
a heap of company afore long, you 'll see 
the gentleman I told you of,—and these deceit- 
ful friends will be there,—you ’l] find them out 
afore long; you’re going to have a present, 
and a great parcel of fine things,—and you ’re 
going to dance,—and there ’s more than one gen- 
tleman has a good heart for you.” 

This, eked out with nods and winks, is the 
substance of the jargon addressed to Mary; it 
was so utterly ridiculous, such a of 
igaorance and vulgarity, that I expected every 
moment that Mary would burst into a laugh; 
but, to my astonishment, she stood gravely 
thinking over what she had heard, and repeat- 
ed—* a dark and a light!—who can they be ?” 

* Come,” cried the fortune-teller, * which of 
you young ladies’ fortunes, shall I tell next ?” 

“ Neither!” said Fanny, firmly; “ for myself, 
at least, I have no desire to hear any such 
trash !” . 

“ Trash, indeed !”? screamed the wise woman, 
“trash yourself!—I can tell you things you 
don’t think on,—trash, indeed !” 

“ Don’t be in a passion, Mother witch, or for- 
tune-teller, or whatever you call yourself,” said 
a voice from the window. 

We started and screamed, as in duty bound— 
for there was the mischief-loving face of Phili 
Warner, one of the veriest pickles I ever had 
the fortune to know, but so kind-hearted; so 
frank and generous in his disposition, that we 
fergave his boyish pranks, for the sake of his 
nobler qualities. The greatest absurdity about 
Philip was, an immoderate fondness for quota- 
tions, and the most sovereiga of 
whether they were or were not apposite to the 
occasion. He had once belonged to a Thespian 
society, and garnished his discourse with 
of plays poowy> in an inconvenient | 
sion. He now bolted into the door, exclaim- 
ing—** How now, ye secret, black, and mid- 
night hags!—what ist ye do?” Mrs. 

knowledge of Shakspeare was 

limited, whose temper was already a } 

rafhed—and misled by our confusion, which 
she perhaps mistook for terror, seized a pair of 
stout tongs from the corner, and throwing down 
a chair or two, in her ion, screamed— 
“ Who are you ?—you or-nothing, “ 
mary - ‘sada that! ¥ “Biak I 
and a ’ ! You 
know pag rar or 
iw my pocket to let Reed know 
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ean find you—yon ’d goon walk off to the stone- 
jug, I take it.” off this elegant speech 
with incredible volubility, she stood brandishing 
her tongs, in her eollected might. “ Oh, what 
a deal of scorn looks beautiful in the contempt 
and anger of that eye!’’ shouted Philip, tam 
ling himself into a chair, to laugh more at his 
ease,—in which amusement we heartily joined 
him, to the t displeasure of our fat land- 
lady, who, thinking she was laughed at, and 
not being able to aceount for it otherwise, con- 
cluded she had been, in some manner, imposed 
on. There is no one likes to be duped ;—-many 
a man had much rather be thought a knave than 
a simpleton: but, to make a fool of the wise 
woman—to bewilder a witch, is certainly an 
affront not to be lightly passed over! “ Out of 
my house,” cried the virago, * out of my house, 
this moment; I see how it is,--you ’re all of a 

k. Go down sullur, Lyddy, and untie the 
dog;—I "ll give ’em enough on’t, afore I’ve 
done with ’em.” At that moment, the deep, 
loud, angry bark of a dog, rose from beneath, 
with frightful distinctness. We did not wait 
for a second bidding. Shricking—half in ter- 
ror, and half in mirth, we rushed to the door, 
followed by the fortune-teller with her tongs— 
and, for aught I knew, by her dog! 

We felt happy to gain the open air,—but we 
were desti not to get to our sleigh, without 
another accident, The house was built on the 
summit of a hill, or rather the ground from the 
front of the building sloped away in rapid de- 
scent, for about forty yards, terminating in a 
little valley, or rather dell, through which 
brawled a rapid brook. The declivity was now 
one sheet of ice, Carried by our own impe- 
tuosity past the level ground, we found it im- 
possible to stop;—and found ourselves rapidly 
approaching the brook, with the comfortable 
prospect of wading directly into it, when some 
of our friends, who were now pursuing us, called 
aloud: “Sit down on the ice—sit down—sit 
down!” Down we threw ourselves, but just in 
time to prevent falling in the water, and gladly 
accepted the arms of our beaux, to get to the 


leigh. 

@ young men rallied us on our adventure, 
and finally acknowledged that the loss of the 
pocket-book was but a ruse, to give us an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the oracle. A bright beam 
of pleasure flashed over the countenance of 
Lucy :—“ Ah!” cried she, “and you told her 
what to say, then?” “No! on my word and 
honour,” was the reply; “we never thought of 
the thing, till we stopped at the hotel ;—it was 
not rted, I assure you.”’ Lucy’s coun- 
tenanes darkened, and a cloud was on the brow 
of Mary. 

We met a fortnight after, at the house of 
Mrs. ——, the mother of Fanny. The rooms 
were brilliantly lighted, and forms of manly 
grace and female beauty, floated round them, to 
strains of lively music. Fanny looked yet more 
lovely than I had ever seen her, in her simple 
white dress, with a very few flowers placed 

her clustering curls ;—she looked a spi- 
rit of innocence and joy. Fanny always looked 

e j~~and, this evening, every thing con- 
spired to give her pleasure. Among other con- 
comitants to make happy, was the attentions 
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and attachment of Mr. Fielding, a young gen. 
tleman of good character, education, and fo. 
tune. With these advantages, and a handsome 
person, no wonder Fanny was pleased with he 
conquest. Lucy and myself were seated 
ther, conversing about Fanny and Mr. Fieldj 
and just glancing at a probable wedding, whe, 
Mary approached. She did not look as she way 
wont to do,—and we ceased our conversatiog 
rather suddenly, perhaps, for she crimsoned ag 
she spoke to us ;—and, instead of sitting with ug, 
walked away, and joined another group of a. 
quaintances, with whom she stood laughing and 
talking, though I could see her cye 
fixed on us, with an expression that did ng 

lease me. We had not an opportunity of speak, 
ing with her again, during the evening. 

ree weeks from that day, we were again a 

the same house;—but, oh! on how differenta, 
occasion! A long train of carriages were at the 
door,—the rooms were crowded, but not with 
youth and .beauty ;—in the centre of the 
drawing-room, stood a coffin ;—in, that narrow 
house, reposed the young, the lovely, the amix. 
ble Fanny! But ten days since, she was ig 
perfect health, looking forward to years of life 
and happiness,—now, she lies still and Jifeless, 
heedless of the sorrow of her father, insensible 
of the distraction of her mother!—Can it be, 
that this is Fanny? 

A number of her most intimate friends, of 
whom I was one, had, without any previous com 
cert, merely from their own feelings, put om 
black ribbons. As her parents had removed 
from a distant State, they had but few relations 
in the city ;—of course, the companions of their 
daughter were requested to take their seats as 
mourners. Mary, Lucy and myself, were of the 
number, and chanced to go in one — 
Mary wore no ribbons ;—and remarked, 
ly, that “she thought it a great piece of affects. 
tion; she believed there was very little friend. 
ship in the world.” I felt my eyes fill with 
tears ;—I saw that I had lost two friends, in 
stead of one, 

From that day, suspicion and credulity reared 
a barrier between Mary and us. She was never 
at home when we called, nor did she return our 
visits ;—in fact, a total estran t-took 
Had her noble-minded brother John been at 
things would have been different; but, shortly 
after the slgigh-ride I have mentioned, to the 

rise of everybody, he went to Bordeaux, 8 

reargo of one of his father’s ships. Luey 
too, was melancholy, very —— 1 knew 
not the cause ; at her request, I, after one 
or two attempts, ceased inquiry. 

Months rolled on, and made but little alter 
tion in our society. The vessel in which Cow 
sin John had departed, returned, but John re 
turned not with h@p John wished, while im 
France, as was natural, to see more of 

,and was ing for Paris. Just after 
this news arrived, there was an event in» our 
coterie ; Mary was to be married !—And, of 

ple in the world, to Philip Warner!—No 
ever thought of it! But he was amiable 
and clever, in’ spite of his nonsense, so I 
she would be happy. 

Mary, Lucy, poor Fanny and myself, had an 

hundred times agreed, that whichever was mar~ 
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4 . 
ied first, should have the others for brides’- 
gsids. Alas! for the past days of love and 

; t and girlish confidence! 
We called—we fancied ourselves friends; we 

t that we had perfect reliances on each 

3 steadiness of affection ;—yet now, re- 

grve and coldness had chilled our feelings— 

the why and wherefore, I knew not. I was not 

ised that two other young ladies had been 

as brides’-maids; it was ne more than I 

ted,—but I did expect an invitation to the 

wedding; and, when I found myself totally 

, | felt the slight deeply. A sense of 

what was due to myself, however, forbade my 
making a remark upon the subject. sa 

Even Philip, the good-humoured Philip, had 
jsiely shunned me, and had even crossed over 
the way to avoid meeting me! I began to have 
s morbid feeling, that I was to be deserted by 
ai my acquaintances and friends, 

Ihad not seen Lucy for some time, and de- 
termined to call upon her. I found herin very 
jow spirits, complaining of ill health, and look- 
ing the picture of gloom. Every thing round 
her looked altered—no flowers in the room, 
though she was formerly so fond of them! 
There was none of that careless, cheerful dis- 
order, that told of late visitants—no little prapa- 
ntions for amusement—no books or pamphlets 
mm the tables—all were gone, and the piano was 
locked! ‘The tables and chairs sat as primly and 
precisely round the room, as if, ike Gulliver’s, 
they were screwed to the floor! Instead of our 
usual chat, we sat like two images; what she 
thonght of, I knew not,—but J thought that she 
ought to confide in me enough to say, that I 
was not a cause of, or connected with her trou- 
ble, and that I would not again intrude myself 
into her presence. To relieve our dulness, I 
gutreated Lucy to sing tome. She opened the 
piano with a mournful smile, saying—* I have 
not played for some time,” and sang to a -plain- 
live tane the following words :— 


I pluck not the lily—-I wear not the rose ; 
Joy! these are thine! 

But I'll seek, when the night-shade gloomily blows— 
My wreath to twine! 


I feast not at banquet—I dance not at ball ; 
Mirth! these are thine! 


That shall be mine! 


As she sung the last verse, the door ; 
and Philip Warner presented himself! We re- 
ceived him coldly ;—but, without paying any 
attention to our chills, he seized our hands, and 
With considerable agitation, entreated that both 
would go with him to Mary;—that she would 
have come to us, but that she had cried till she 
Was not fit to be seen! Wr oh, my God! 
what—what has happened pr Lacy. 
Before he could answer, she fainted. No- 


thing alarms me more than to see any one faint ; 





threw water in her face, wet her with — 
water, all to no purpose. “A doctor !”’ cried 1; 
—* a doctor!” echoed Philip, and darted out of 
the house. Before he returned, low groans an- 
nounced her reviving consciousness ;—but giad 
was I when Philip returned, accompanied by a 
physician. The doctor came provided with the 
proper stimulants, which he applied so success- 
fully, that in a short time she was able to look 
around, and recollect what had taken place. As 
soon as the absence of the physician allowed 
her to speak, she extended her hand to 
and drawing him toward her, asked, in a broken 
voice, to hear the trath. Philip, by no means 
inelined for another swoon, felt perplexed what 
to say. She saw it;—and, grasping his hand 
with both her’s, said, in a voice low but per- 
fectly distinct—it was like the voice of the 
dead speaking to the living—* Is John 
dead ?’’ Philip looked bewildered ; “* John dead! 
oh no, he is expected home soon,—but Charles 
Bettisworth is dying. You have heard, I sup- 
pose, that he was thrown from a gig, and seri- 
ously injured !—Mortification has taken place; 
and he sent for me this morning, to clear scores, 
as he called it, before he died. I hardly know 
how to go on. Mary was to have told you,— 
but Lucy is not able to go, and I cannot ask 
you to-leave her; I must explain the thing my- 
self. You do not forget the sleigh-ride we had 
last wiuter, when Bettisworth was with us? I 
feel ashamed to confess that we were so boyish 
as to trick you all into the fortune-tellers ;—you 
knew this before, but you do mot know the 
worst of it; Bettisworth su and con- 
trived the whole. At the hotel, he pretended 
important business with a man, a mile or two 
distant ;—and, taking a horse, went, as we 
thought, to see him. Lucy! he went to the for- 
‘tune-teller, and gave her his instructions, and 
= her for telling the falsehoods he put into 
er mouth!—Now, do you understand? He 
told her what to tell each of you, more particu- 
larly Mary and Luey;—he taught her how to 
distinguish you and her. He had some cause, 
he says, to feel angry with you, Lucy ;—he says 
you had once received his attentions with en- 
couragement and approbation ;—that he consi- 
dered you engaged to him, but that suddenly, 
without giving any explanation, you jilted him; 
that he discovered that you were receiving at- 
tention from anothergand determined to revenge 
himself for what he calls your heartless co- 
quetry. Forgive me, but I promised to tell you 
all! As I said peng oe mmc > to the wo- 
man what to say to ou, particularly to 
the tallest of the four, whieh alt Lucy. To 
her she was to hint of plighted vows’ and 
broken hearis—of pledges and letters inter 
changed, but not returned—of marae = and 
disgrace; to speak of another lover, who was 
fated to end his life inthe prison of the State, 
to expiate a dreadful crime; and that she her- 
self was doomed to die, within a twelvemonth 
after she married. You know all the hag told 
you ;—I merely recapitulate the heads, to con- 
vince you that my account is correct. I fear 
that it has injared. both ou and Mary, but I 
fervently not so much, but can be repaired. 
What she Mary, was intended to break off 
her friendship for you,—it succeeded too well; 
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but you will both ive Mary—I know you 
ater has always loved you; bat the words 
of that worthless woman, aided by the machi- 
nations of Bettisworth, whose integrity she did 
not suspect, made her think yoa both treacher- 
ous ;—she feels now traly repentant and abashed. 

He paused, and raised herself from the 
sofa, where she had reclined with her face en- 
vel in her shawl, and drawing herself up, 
with a touch of her former haughtiness, replied — 
“That this was the substance of what she told 
me, I do not deny, or that it has influenced m 
conduct; but Bettisworth has not told you all. It 
was his own misconduct that forfeited my 
esteem. There was no room for misconstruc- 
tion or mistake; I was myself a concealed wit- 
ness of his depravity. It was a subject that 
eould not be spoken of between us; I sent him 

‘a note, simply referring him’ to his conscience, 
why I requested my letters and a lock of hair 
should be returned, sending, at the same time, 
his letters and a few trifles I had at different 
times accepted. He did not answer my note, 
nor did he send the letters; I concluded that he 
intended to come himself, and demand an expla- 
nation, but he did not; and when, a day or two 
after, I met him accidentally, he alluded to it in 
the most careless manner, merely — that he 
should keep my letters as security, that I should 
not injure him. This conduct convinced me 
that he knew the cause of my anger. There 
was nothing in the letters that would have in- 
jured me, but I shrank, as every young girl 
would, from having them displayed; I had no 
person to whom [ could appeal, but my aunt,— 
and there were reasons to forbid my mentioning 
it toher. I took what I thought the safest way;— 
I kept silence, and treated him with politeness, 
hoping that when he saw I did not attempt to 
injure him, that his better feeling would prompt 
him to retarn my letters. I was astounded at 
the ful! knowledge the woman possessed of cir- 
cumstances that I thought known to Charles 
and myself alone ;—little did I think, what an 
womanly advantage he was taking! I knew 
myself a stranger to Mrs. Hanson;—and the 

ile creature swore solemnly that she had heard 
it from no one, and I might rely upon the truth 
of her predictions. Oh! fool that I was, to be- 
lieve her! I freely forgive Mary ;—she is no 
more to blame than myself; and, as soon as my 

aunt or any of the family returns, Kate and I 
will visit her.” 

We did visit her, and renewed in a great de- 
gree our intimacy—for I cannot, in conscience, 
eall that friendship, which the vague ictions 
of a vulgar woman could shake to its founda- 


tion. John, as my readers probably surmise, "| ¥ 


was e to Luey; influenced by the fate 
foretold, she had written to decline the connec- 
tion, declaring her respect and esteem to be un- 
diminished, but that powerful reasons, which 
she could not explain, must entirely prevent any 
union ;—and entreating him, if he valued her 
So momar to ask no questions, nor allude to the 
r again. 

John was now expected home, and Lacy look- 
ed forward to his return with intense anxiety. 
Charles Bettisworth died ;—but returned to her, 
oz Salle, her letters and hair. was mar- 

j—we were brides’-maids ;—she would take 





no denial; and, to avoid offending the othe 
ladies, had four maids to attend her. She look. 
ed upon Lucy as her sister, and endeavoured, by 
every endearment, to make as both forget thy 
she had ever doubted our integrity, or slighte 
our friendship. 

What says Allen Ramsay ? 


**No woman yet, so fiercely set, 
But she Il _forgive—but not forget!” 


That was just our case ;—we forgave heartily, 
bat we could not forget. = , 

One day I called to see Lucy, and found he 
in great agitation; her complexion was fluctua 
ing—one moment, the rich crimson of her cheeks 
gave additional lustre to her flashing eye ;—the 
next, that eye gleamed mournfully over a cheek 
pale as monumental marble. She could not sit 
still, but wandered about the room, without 
aim but to keep herself in constant modea. 1 
vessel had just arrived from Bordeaux, and she 
was in momentary expectation of hearing from, 
if not of seeing John. 

At her request, I remained with her, but with 
the discreet resolution of mawing. bet, if Joba 
himself made his appearance. e door-bell 
rang, and steps were heard approaching; pale 
as Fath, Lucy, unable to stand, seated herself 
on the sofa, with her eye fixed on the door. It 
opened, and—Mary walked into the drawing. 
room! She shook our hands, inquired after om 
health, and then seated herself, evidently the 
bearer of tidings she feared to communicate, 
Wishing to relieve her, I asked if they had m 
ceived any letters by the Nautilus? “ Yes!” was 
the brief reply. “ May I ask from whom!” 
“From John.” “Then he has not returned!” 
“No!” I looked at Luey;—she made mea 
sign to goon. “ What did he write !—did he 
say when he should return ?—had he received 
your letters?” “Oh, dear!” cried Mary,,“he 
is not coming home ; he is going to Martinique, 
to see after the property o - Oh, Lucy! 
he is married!’ A burst of tears followed thi 
announcement. I caught Lucy’s hand ; I dread- 
ed another swoon; but I was wrong. Lucy 
rose, and, motioning us not to follow, left the 
room. In a few minutes she returned, and seat 
ed herself, with a lofty air and flushed brow. 
“« Let us never recur to any thing connected wit 
this unfortunate business again,” said she; «] 
have no cause of anger against one now living; 
I wish your brother, my dear reg’ happy, most 
sincerely, he is not to blame. Did I say that 
I had no one to blame? Oh, yes! m 
my foolish self! Oh, Mary! if it should be 
our lot to have daughters, promise me that 
it shall be your constant lesson, nev: 
into futurity, in jest or earnest. Such 
if we do not believe in them, are useless; if 
we do, they are worse than useless 
poisonously pernicious !”” 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE RETURN VISITS. 


Eien G., only daughter of an old and infirm 
Colonel of the last war, had lately been united 
ig marriage to Charles L., a young lawyer of 

talents and fair prospects. eir union 
Jeted the happiness of two families, which 
io fon been on the most friendly and social 
ers. Charles, whose education had been form- 
dander the eye of his father, was not only en- 
jowed with all the charms of an elegant exterior 
wd address, but with the most enlightened mind 
wliberal and attentive whenever there was any 
ing to be learnt. Ellen was not of those young 
dies who regard marriage as an opportunity for 
vithdrawing themselves from the watchful care 
d atender and anxious parent, to enter into all 
te frivolities of the great world. Before sub- 
iting to the yoke of Hymen, she had studied 
whatever would lighten or inerease its weight, 
a, in secret, formed in her mind a system which 
yould insure her happiness, and that of the man 
towhom her destiny would be united. 

Ten days had elapsed since their marriage, 
wi,as customary, they prepared to make the 
tam visits—a custom and ceremony affording 
some an opportunity for showing their riches 
wm splendour, while to others a moment of ob- 
sivation. This latter was the intention of 
Ellen, and as they belonged to a very extensive 
tirele of relatives and friends, their visits would 
aitend to the most remote parts of the city. 
Knowing that she would see persons both more 
md'less favoured by fortune, her dress was such 
ws would seem not to rival with the first, nor hu- 
niliate the latter. Jt was at the same time ele- 
gut and modest. Her diamonds and jewelry 
were left at home, and so were her choicest laces 
ud shaw!s ; she even was so particular as tomake 
we of a hack in lieu of her father’s carriage. 

It was her desire to vary as much as possible 
het visits, that the contrasts would be the more 
striking; and that the differences of age, man- 
ners, rank, and fortune, would be more impres- 
sive. She provided herself with a book, in which 
her feelings—the result of each visit—were care- 
fully entered, to form, in after life, a code of con- 
jugal instruction. 

ey commenced by first visiting 
street, so as not to interrupt her friends who 
dine at 12 0’elock, precisely. They called upon 
wold uncle of her Noches , who for many years 
had retired from the busy scenes of life. Her 
tele loved to talk of days gone bye, with an air 
of bonhommie peculiar to his age. were 
met at the door by an old servant, as antique in 
tppearance as his master. Two fine grey hounds 
ay a to the door, and the sweet voice 

a can ird, which hang sus in a 
cage feat the ceiling, next pr Bae penne atten- 
ton. The old man himself was seated in an 
atm-chair, near the fire, wrapped up in a camlet 

Pp, his feet in slippers, listening very atten- 

y to his dear old wife, whoread aloud a tale 

in one of the public prints. The reader was near 
seventieth year, bat still animated and cheer- 


fal, and dressed with the greatest neatness; her 
dress light-coloured, over which was a pretty 
were in half-gloves. 





Their entrance interrupted her, and arising, 
she welcomed with every ¢ i of ploavars 
the newly i é.  Ellen’s simple ha- 
biliments pleased the old lady, while her modest 
manners prepossessed her in her opinion. Charles, 
charmed his uncle by tales of olden times, 
of the late war, of General Washington; and by 
affording, in the course of conversation, an op- 
portunity to the old man of fighting his battles 
over again. He entered into a narration of the 
loves of his youthful days, and the aunt told Ellen 
the history of all her conquests; her numerous 
admirers; the pangs her marriage produced on 
the hearts of them; and the preference which 
she had given to her husband ; and finished by 
wishing for Charles and Ellen a union as long 
and as happy as her own. 

“ Acknowledge,” said Ellen, when they had 
left the house, “ that we were ignorant of the 
frankness of heart, and the purity of manners of 
that good old age, from which this kind couple 
still retain their sentiments.” ~ 

Indeed,” answered her husband, “we di 
not until now know how to appreciate them.” 

“Ah!” said Ellen, affectionately squeezing 
his hand, “ may we continue to Jove each other 
after fifty years of marriage, as at present, and 
it will be sufficient.” en taking her book, 
she traced these lines : 


“ An age of happiness—sweet picture for a model.”’ 


From thence they went to —— street, to see 
a cousin of Charles’, who had been married but a 
few months to a rich heiress, a lady who had 
preferred him to the suitable mistdnes of her 
parents’ choice, and even against their wishes, 
Their hack stopped before a rich colonnade of 
white marble, and they ascended to the door over 
a flight of splendid steps. Two coloured valets 
opened the door, when they rung the bell, and 
left them in an ani chistes, Afterwards re- 
turning, they were led into a magnificent parlour, 
ornamented with every kind of luxury that opu- 
lence could procure. Nearly a quarter of an hour 
elapsed before the mistress of the house made 
her ap - She had just left her bed; an 
elegant morning dress, or negligée, scarcely 
covered her shoulders, and her long blonde rin 
lets fell negligent! upon the most beautiful 
in the world. Her eyes, half closed, were 
languid and pale, and she seemed 
feeble and fatigued. Throwing herself on @ 
sofa, she made Ellen take a seat by her side, 
who perceived pte scrutinizing glance of La 
Belle Indolente, that she thought ie 
and unfashionable. “I have 
night at a ball,” said she, “ and if it had not been 
you, Lop bonour, I should not Have been visible.” 

“ We are extremely sorsy,” answered Charles, 
“ to have disturbed your rest.” 

“ My rest! oh, I have been troubled with a 
painful inability to sleep; you don’t know how 
my veins are sw » Ny nerves ~ arent 

“* When one is so much sought for in society 
as yourself,” said Charles, “it is difficult: to 
enter in its dissipations without suffering from . 
the fatigue. But how is your good husband?” 

“T don’t know, I assure you ; I have seareely 
seen him oe ia : 

“* Perhaps heis in the country ?” asked Charles. 

“ No, indeed, his mornings are generally spent 
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in his gig; he dines out with his friends, and I 
with mine; rarely we meet, except in the even- 
ing at a party or at the theatre, and we seldom 
see each other.” In pronouncing these latter 
words she let eseape an involuntary sigh, and 
which was not passed unheeded by the penetra- 
tion of Ellen. The conversation became tire- 
some and languid, and after a few customary 
compliments, the new married couple regained 
their carriage, where Ellen hastened to enter in 
her book these lines. 

* Not even one year of happiness—anticipated di- 
vorce, painful picture, and a model to be shunned.” 

After several unimportant visits, unnecessary 
to be mentioned, they went to visit a young 
lawyer ; the chum and college friend of Charles. 
He had been married several years to a youn 
and interesting orphan, whose education he h 
in some measure been obliged to finish. Brought 
up from infancy by parents of harsh and unhappy 

dispositions, she was a prey to an ungovernable 
timidity. If her husband sometimes persisted 
in her appearing in the great world, she was so 
simple, so fearful, that it looked upon her as if 
just arrived from the country, and incapable of 
entering into the fashionable conversation of the 
day. Ellen and Charles had both formed the 
same opinion of her, and pitied the poor man 
who was anited to such a being. ey were 
taken immediately and without ceremony into 
a parlour, remarkable for the order and taste of 
its arrangement. They heard a voice in an ad- 
joining room, accompanied by the piano, singing 
one of the most difficult pieces of Rossini, with 
an astonishing degree of accuracy and perfection. 
Presently the door opened, and the pone and 
timid lady made her appearance. By degrees 
she became less timid, and ended = performing 
the honours of her house with a charming ele- 
gance, and a cordiality so engaging, that Ellen 
and her husband were surprised and ashamed of 
their hasty and unjust impression. 

The young lawyer now returned from Court 
and joined with his sweet wife in enlivening the 
conversation, She, encouraged by the presence 
of the husband, whom she adored, gave loose to 
the freedom of her mind, and the full play of her 
imagination. Her mind was deeply instructed, 
her taste the most perfect, and all together, proved 
to the young couple that the lady that launches 
out ia all the rivalry of society, is not often so 
worthy as the timid and silent one, who, in re- 
tirement, can study the ridicule from which she 
is free, and profits in secret by the passing scenes 
of life whilst others are the actors. This visit left 
a deep impression in the heart of Ellen, and she 
expressed to the young lady assurances of the 
highest and sincerest esteem and affection, and 
traced these lines in her book. 

“*Unknown treasure—rare merit—happy union— 
and a friendship to cultivate.” 

The ble surprise which they had ex- 
Bier any this interesting interview, caused 
them to fo the hour, and they had but little 
. time left to finish their visits. 

“ It is time,” said Charles, “ to call apon Mrs. 
C., residing in —— street, who imagines her- 
self endowed with a bel-esprit, the light advan- 
tage of which charms for a moment, then sinks 
into indifference.” 





This lady was one of those (and there are many) 
who, deprived by nature of beauty, have recoun, 
to an ignorant vivacity of mind as a charm 
which to attract attention. Some have minds, 
treasures indeed, of intelligence cnd wit—mopy 
valuable, more lasting than a fadi complexiog, 
and a form that must bend with the weight of 
years. But she was not of these. arrived 
at her door, prepared to hear the ¢ 
of the day relate a thousand follies. But wha 
was their surprise on finding a cool seriousness 
—a strange negligence of manners, and 
toilet. ne might have said, that, despoiled of 
all the self-deception with which she encircle 
herself in public, there scarcely remained ar 
membrance of it; and that fatigued by the efforts 
which she made there to please, she now lulled 
herself inte a quiet repose, to appear again with 
more advantage. Negligently reclining on y 
sofa, holding in one hand a collection of choice 
apeedotes with which she was stocking he 
memory, Mrs. C. received their visit with s 
cold dignity : not even a smile upon her lips, and 
without one plaisanterie in her conversation, 
She spoke of sentiment, of retirement, and of do 
mestie economy, with a tone so dry, so awkward, 
that Ellen had to hide, as well as she could, her 
yawnings, and to take leave as soon as politeness 


permitted. 

* Such,” said Charles, “ are these professional 
wits: these pretty talkers, who tell a thousand 
extravagances, seasoned, as they think, witha 
few citations thrown in at hazard. Nothing isso 
seducing in outward appearance; nothing s 
sorrowful in the interior, as these laughers by 
profession ; and when they can no longer bea 
the palm in public, they return to a mortified and 
quiet retirement, a prey to all the ill humour of 
neglect.” 

“ Ah! well,” said Ellen, “1 will not e 
myself again to the whims of the good lady,” 
and wrote in her book : 


“Talents of tinsel—parlour furniture—and an w- 
enviable existence.” 


“ Let us call upon Mr. R.,”’ said Charles, a 
their carriage turned the corner of —— street. 
‘“* R. has received a place in the customs, and te 
obtain which for him I was much interested. 
He supports an aged mother, and a wife and 
three children.” 

* Come, then,” said Ellen, with much ple 
sure, “ I shall be much surprised if we do not 
find fruit for some interesting notes, which wil 
well pay me for the trouble of taking them.” | 

They went up by a flight of clean white stair 
to the door. At the sound of the bell, a litile 
boy of eight or ten years of age, came to open 
it, and who led them into a small antechamber, 
which — dining a - — = 
v oang ladies were laying the | 
cocsed dane and Mr. R. entered. At the 
sight of Charles, he ran and embraced him, say- 
ing, “ What! dear Charles, how kind you are 
to allow us the pleasure of knowing your wile. 
Were you not present at my — * Have 
you mnaree proved a true friend—one mterested 
in m piness ? 

+ “ Well, well,” answered Charles, “ allow me 
to introduce my wife to you, who is very desirous 
of obtaining the acquaintance and friendship of 
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yours. Mrs. R. now eatered, her little apron 
which she had put on, whils: attending to the 

tion of dinner, in hand, and tenderly em- 

both Ellen and her husband. Her dress 
was neat and plain,—her manners, without be- 
ing abrupt, were common,—and becoming the 
watchful wife and the tender mother. Her fresh 
and blooming features announced the peaceful 
snd quiet mind,—that domestic happiness, which 
jsso great a charm in married life. She pre- 
sented to them her two daughters and son, the 
jatter of whom appeared at the door, —e 
the chair of his aged and infirm grandmother 
jnto the dining-room. 

“If you wish to make our happiness for this 
day perfect,”? exclaimed R., “ partake of our 
family meal ;—we have a fine fish, which Louisa 
takes pride in preparing.” 

“I would accept with pleasure,” answered 
Charles, “‘ were we not desirous of continuing 
oar visits.” . 

“Itis two o’clock,” said R., “every one is 
at dinner ;—and, if you will but favour us with 
your company, you may rise so soon as you 


It was impossible to resist so friendly an in- 
vitation, thought Ellen, while she read the 
same feeling in the eyes of her husband. Mrs. 
R. went to finish the arrangement of the table, 
wd Ellen’s eyes ran over the neatness of the 
nom, with a secret promise of cultivating the 
friendship of one so congenially formed with 
herself. ‘ 

“Itis my desire,” spoke Mr. R., “to seek 
that happiness and comfort in the bosom of my 
family,—in my humble home,—which the great 
world denies, and which is so seldom found in 
i. How few are blessed with a happy home! 
—How many seek one in vain, surrounded by 
every luxury, splendour and show !” 

They were seated at the table of their friend, 
whilst he related the story of his domestic 
musements, in which some of the happiest 
moments of his life were spent. Charles and 
his friend were delighted with each other, and 

at the remembrance of their past days. 
Ellen, seated by the side of Louisa R., could 
tot but feel that, of all her visits, none were so 
worthy of note as the present. Finally, it get- 
ting late, they took their leave ;—and Ellen, 
upon regaining her carriage, traced the follow- 
ing lines: 


“Happy mediocrity preferable to opulence,—man- 
ners of the golden age ;—friends to preserve.” 


Before returning home, they called upon more 
of Charles’ acquaintances, and Ellen did not 
once neglect her notes. The fancied superiority 
of an upstart, just risen to wealth,—the eti- 
quette of the formal,—the grave features of the 
Would-be lettered,—the intolerance of the reli- 
gious devotee,——struck sensibly her heart, leav- 
ing an impression upon it, that this world con- 
tains characters so different, that, if we desire 

ir acquaintance, each must be humoured and 


fteated with deference. All the splendid show 


of opulence which they met with at the houses 
of the great, did not value, in her opinion, the 
humble home,—but the happy home of Mr. R. 
tad Louisa. 
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Reta-aing ‘19ne, sh» closet hor remarks with 
the follovring: 

‘** Hymen is a part of life’s journey, in the course 
of which we must expect to find both flowers and 
thorns,—smiling meadows and frowning precipices,— 
and learn to be calm amidst the tempest of the pas- 
sions, Forget not, young travellers, that the surest 
means of avoiding its dangers, is to follow the hum- 
ble path, free from rivalry and ostentation. One 
unpleasant feeling cherished, often disunites two 
hearts, which would otherwise have travelled 
pily together ;—and the forgiving disposition 
candid and sincere—smooths the roughest way;—and 
they arrive at its end, blessing the hour 


——*“* When first they met,” rs 
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** Collecta revirescunt.” 


cumeese 
PNILLIS’S ACD. 


How old may Phillis be, you ask, 
Whose beauty thus all hearts engages ; 
To answer is no easy task, 

For she has really two ages. 
Stiff in brocade, and pinch’d in stays, 
Her patches, paint and jewels on ; 

All day let envy view her face, 
And Phillis is but twenty-one. 

Paint, patches, jewels, laid aside, 
At night, astronomer’s agree, 

The evening has the day belied, 
And Phillis is full forty-three. 


ON FAME. 


Say, what is Fame? A brilliant empty shade, 

Like vapours painted by the breath of morti ; 
Which chill the mountain’s brow (in clouds array’d) 
And starve the head their glitt’ring robes adorn. 


Ah! what avails the slowly-moving hearse, 

The shrine that eulogy is wont to raise ; 

The splendid tomb, bedeck’d with funeral verse, 
The shout of millions or the peal of praise. 





O! what is Fame, enrolled in Glory’s page, 
Pursued with vigour, and with ardour sought; 
For which in ev’ry elime and ev'ry age, 

The poet labour’d and the hero fought! 


*Tis oft a bubble, that thro’ ether flies, 
That sports awhile, evaporates—and dies. 


—_—_— 
A CURE FOR LOVE. 


Tie one end of a rope fast over a beam, 

And make a slip noose at the other extreme; , 
Then just underneath let a cricket be set, 

On which let the lover most manfully get; 
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Then over his head let the snicket be got, 

And under one ear be well settled the knot, 

The cricket kick’d down let him take a fair swing, 
And leave all the rest of the work to the string. 


_—_ 
ON SMOKING. 


The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 

Makes half a sentence at a time enough ; 

The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 

Then pause and puff—and speak and pause again; 
Such often, like the tube they so admire, 
Important triflers!- have more smoke than fire ; 
Pernicious weed! whose scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys. 


ON A HASTY MARRIAGE. 


Married! ’tis well! a mighty blessing! 
But poor ’s the joy, no coin possessing. 
In ancient time when folk did wed, 

*T was to be one at board and bed; 

But hard ’s his case who can’t afford 
His charmer either bed or board. 


CHARACTER OF AN OLD RAKE. 


Scorn’d by the wise, detested by the good, 
Nor understanding aught, nor understood; 
Profane, obscene, loud, frivolous and pert; 
Proud, without spirit; vain, without desert; 
Affecting passions vice has long subdued; 
Desperately gay—and impotently lewd; 
And as thy weak companions round thee sit, 
For eminence in folly deemed a wit. 


HEARTY WELCOME. 


Inscribed over a Gentleman’s chimney-piece, near 
Barnsley, 


To my best, my friends are free; 
Free with that, and free with me; 
Free to pass the harmless joke, 
And the tube sedately smoke. 


CHARACTER OF A GOOD MAN. 


An easy mien, engaging in address, 

Looks which, at once, each winning graee express; 
A life, where love and truth are ever join’d, 
A nature ever great, and ever kind ; 

A wisdom solid, and a judgment clear, 

The smile indulgent, and a soul sincere; 
Meek without meanness, gentle and humane, 
Fond of improving, but yet never vain; 

So justly good, so faithful to his friend, 

Ever obliging, cautious to offend; 

A mind, where gen’rous pity stands confess’d; 
Ready to ease and succour the distress’d; 

H these respect and admiration raise, 
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They surely must demand our greatest praise; 
In one bright view th’ accomplish’d youth we sea. 
These virtues all are thine—and thou art he. 


THE FATE OF BEAUTY. 


Would you, ye fair, but think on this, 
That beauty must decay; 

That pleasures and all earthly bliss 
For ever pass away. 


The rose, that in the morning blooms, 
We liken unto you; 

Its tints, and date, and rich perfumes, 
Sure mark the emblem true. 


Phe silver lily, dipt in light, 
Virtue’s bright typie flow’r, 

Fragrant at morn, lies cropt at night 
By Fancy’s wanton pow’r. 


A shadow, smoke, a breath, we say, 
Are much like beauty’s date; 

As transient as the vernal ray 
Is all frail woman’s fate. 
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In the Autumn of the year 1785, as the sun 
by its lengthening shadows marked the close of 
day, two persons were observed’ pursuing their 
weary way in Dove Dale, at some diouan 
from Ashbourn, 

They were both*'women, and of the wander 
ing tribe of gipsies; by their appearance, they 
seemed to be mother and daughter, as one of 
them was somewhat advanced in years, whilst 
the other could scaree have reckoned seventeen 
summers to have passed away. The elder of 
the two bore all the distinguishing marks of her 
tribe, a deep swarthy complexion, with hair and 
eyes of the blackest shade, whilst the youngest 
had much more the air of being sun-burnt by 
constant exposure, than the hereditary look of 
her mother; her hair was not of the same raven 
black, but of the darkest brown, and her eyes of 
hazel: a checquered handkerchief, of which red 
was the predominating colour, was tied round 
the face, the knot beneath the chin being faster 
ed with some pretensions to neatness; het 
— was scarcely above the middle stature, 
and the pure natural symmetry of her form 
needed no aid to show it off to the greatest ad- 
van A gown of dark stuff, made to fit 
exactly to the figure, and a short cloak, worn in 
common with the tribe, were alone distinguish 
able from the mother’s by their tasty orn 2 

They had been pursuingetheir course for some 
time jin silence, the elder leading the way, and 
the younger following, with much appearance of 
fatigue, until a sudden turn brought them to® 
wide expansive view of the country. The mo 
ther looked arcund for a moment, as if in search 
of some object;—but after a short time she 
ascended an acclivity,—and her daughter, who 
still continued to foliow, threw herself tired and 
listlessly on the ground at her feet. 
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The keen glances of the mother swept along 
the view, until they became fixed upon some 
iect, and her quick breathings showed it was 
pot without emotion she looked upon the spot. 
ze was so long in the same direction, 
that the daughter, too, looked up, but could per- 
eive nothing but a gentleman’s mansion, ele- 
in truth, but not sufficient to call forth re- 
mark from a foot-sore wanderer. 

« What is there, mother, that should so fix 
our attention on yonder house ?” 

“Much! much! for to me it speaks of days 

by; and the dark spirit of evil reminds me 
of times of sorrow, when I look upon it.” 

“And yet, mother, many years have passed 
since you have looked upon it;—for, in all our 
wanderings, we have not rested here.” 

“Never! that thy young remembrance can 
all to mind, but to me it seems as it were but 
yesterday. Look, Naomi, and see how proud it 
stands, how beautiful is all around, and bethink 
thee of the vast wealth of him that owns it, for 
he is great, and rich, and powerful.” 

“Ah! mother, he must, indeed, be happy, and 
litle heeds what itis to be tired and weary! 
Why is it Jabeth tarries so long with the tents ? 
—for 1 am worn with fatigue.” 

“Did’st say happy, child—happy! No, no! 
he cannot know what happiness is,—there is a 
cankering sorrow at his heart, night and day; it 
mast be before him when he wakes, and his 
sleep be troubled with his grief;—he is proud, 
and would hide his feelings from the world ;— 
butean he shut out from himself the hideous, 
uncertain thought, that must drive him almost 
to madness ?”? 

“Then, mother, I do not envy him with all 
his wealth ;—and, tired and weary, I am hap- 
pier, without aught to make me sad, than if I 
had the cares that riches bring.”’ 

“Bat itis not that wealth and power made 
him unhappy,—he had those, and yet tasted 
happiness in its purest state ;—but a dark cloud 
tame across him, and all was desolation: his 
Tiches, had they been ten times told, could not 
purchase back what he has lost.” 

“And has he no companion to assuage his 
grief?” 

“Sach as a wife may be, whose sorrow is 
even greater than his own ;—for she, like a wo- 
man, cannot hide her feelings from the world,— 
bat, as a flower crashed suddenly to the earth 
by some rude weight, she lives, but cannot 
regain her former state.” 

“ And is their grief from the same cause ?”’ 

“The same blow struck them together.” 

“Alas! I pity them.” 

“Pity them!—for the woman I may at times 
feel, knowing from s&d experience what she 
must suffer ; | for him, I can curse him—vent 
all my maledictions against him.” 

“Mother, why should you be thus angered 
with him ?”” 

“Deep and loud shall my curses still be 
pry at Nn proud Luke Bradley.” 
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“ Aye, for that is his detested name.” 

“Bradley! mother;—why is it that name 
sounds to me as one I have heard before ?”’ 

“It may be some place we have cast our tents 
against, and you recal it to your mind.” 
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« No, mother, it is not so—for it seems to me 
a confused idea of something I cannot well re- 
member; the sound is familiar, and yet 1 know 
not when or how I heard it.” 

“ Thou hast dreamt perhaps of something, and 
the name perchance is thus fixed on your re- 
membrance.” " 

** Well, mother, it does seem as if it were a 
dream; and yet it cannot be, for I almost think 
{ do remember”’ 

“Do not tell me your dreams,—I am in no 
hamour to listen to them now.” 

“ Nay, it is not a dream, for I do think that I 
remember me that with the name I ean recall 
something of” 

* Naomi, cease this idle nonsense, and look 
if you see Jabeth with the tents, for we shall 
rest here,” 

‘I see him in the distance ;—what can make 
him loiter thus ?” 

*T know not; but tell me, mother, more of 
this Luke Bradley, for I know not why, yet I 
fee] I could listen to you for hours, if you would 
speak about him. What is the cause of his 

ief ?” 

“1 know not—I have told you all I know.” 

*“« But you said, the same sorrow affected his 
poor wife—tell me then of her.” 

“I know nothing of either of them. I told 
you but what report told me.” 

‘** But why curse him?” 

* He has been a bitter enemy to our race, and 
for that I do and ever shall curse him.” 

“ But there are many that have been thus bit- 
ter against us, and you have not cursed them as 
you have done this Luke Bradley.” 

** Naomi, my child, your questions wea 
for I am tired like yourself, and woul 
awhile.” 

Naomi forbore to press her moth 
but, as she continued to recline on the 
she leaned her head upon her hand, and re 
ed gazing intently on the mansion; it was 
many she had seen in her wanderings, and from 
the doors of which she had been rudely thrust, 
with either an ill-timed jest, or an angry threat; 
there was nothing in it that should fix her atten- 
tion, and yet she felt a pleasure in looking at it; 
—in vain did she endeavour to remember when 
or how she had heard this name of Bradley, for 
she could find no clue to it, and she briefly ran 
over in her mind the history of her life; but in 
this there was little to remark: it was one 
course of wanderings from place to place, and 
few eventful circumstances ; she had treat- 
ed by her mother and Jabeth with the greatest 
kindness, and brought up with more than the 
usual care bestowed upon children of their race. 
That Jabeth was not her father, she knew, since 
he had been with her mother after their fashion, 
only within her remembrance, and her father had 
died when she was a child, and she remembered 
him not. 

Her mother, except at the general meetings of 
the tribe, was little with those of her kind;— 
she wandered with Jabeth and herself, and 
seemed to avoid’encamping with any others she 
met in her way; there were times when she 
was much oppressed with grief for some loss 
sustained in early life, and when the dark spirit 
was on her, she seemed to avoid even the pre- 
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sence of her child, whom she, however, always 
treated in the fondest manner. It occurred to 
Naomi, that once when she had lain awake, un- 
able to sleep, her mother had risen from the 
tent, and gone forth into the open air, much 
troubled in spirit, and she seemed wailing for 
her loss; after a pause of a few minutes, her 
complainings were changed to y | maledic- 
tions, and she was convinced that her mother 
had more than once mentioned the name of 
Bradley. Of this she had thought but little at 
the time, but now it was recalled with all the 
freshness of yesterday. Who, or what, could 
this Bradley be, or how had he injured her? 
She could remember, that on the night she had 
first heard the name spoken by her mother, it 
sounded familiar to her, but could think of no 
reason why it should be so; and even now was 
there the same indistinctness. 

She saw that any further questions to her 
mother would only make her angry, as her re- 
collection of the spot had worked upon her feel- 
ings, and she would remain for some time in 
one of her wild moods. Neither Naomi nor her 
mother exchanged a word until the arrival of 
Jabeth, when the tents were fixed, a hasty meal 
= and eaten in silence, save a few words 
spoken by Jabeth and Naomi. ‘Thamar ar- 
ranged the small tent occupied by her daughter, 
and retired to her own, without breaking the 
silence, and Naomi soon forgot in a deep sleep 
the conjectures she had been so busied about. 

On the following morning Naomi a. 
nied her mother, as she took her course beside 
the Dove, down the vale; she had not asked 
her whither they were going, since she knew it 
could not be far distant, as the tents were to re- 
main where they had been placed for some days. 
Th oke not, for she had scarce done so 
dud e morning, and Naomi followed in 
silence, the beauty of the scene, in some de- 

attracting her attention,—for it was, in- 

, a lovely spot,—but to her mother it seem- 
ed not so, for she scarce looked upon it; and, if 
she did, it was with an air of sorrow. After 
some time they left the river, beside which they 
had been hitherto pursuing their way, and turn- 
ing to the left, stopt before a mansion, which 
Naomi thought was the one she had seen in the 
distance ;—the gate was open, as intruders were 
rarely found in that remote spot, and they enter- 
ed; before them was a beautiful lawn which 
fronted the house, and on which a gentleman 
and lady were walking, amusing themselves 
with the gambols of a couple of spaniels play- 
ing together on the grass. 

e ‘see of the gentleman might be about forty- 
five, and despite an air of melancholy that was 
stamped upon his features, he was still a hand- 
some man; his wife was some years younger, and 
bore the "epee of one who had been really 
beautiful; but sorrow had evidently done much 
to weigh her down; it seemed as if a saddened 
expression was on her features, which time had 
miade habitiahk Once or twice she smiled, as 
the animals sported around her,—but it was 
faintly, and as if the heart had not responded. 

The gentleman, happening to look towards 
the gate, perceived Thamar and her daughter, 
who had entered; at the sight of them, his 





anger seemed suddenly roused,—for, turning 
furiously towards them, he said, 

“* What vile hags have we here?” 
as They are gipsies Luke, doubtless come ty 
beg.” 
“* Lady,” said Thamar, “1 came not to beg” 

“Then to steal,”’ said the gentleman. 

* I came not to steal,” again replied Thamar, 

“Ye had best be gone, ye and your cursed 
tribe, or 1 will have you set in the stocks, to 
brood over your wickedness.” 

* Nay, Luke, be not harsh with them ;—heg 
at least what they have to say.” 

“Lady, I thank you for your kind word, 
though I did not much heed his angry threat.” 

“Speak, woman, at once, and say what you 
want, since you come not to beg or steal.” 

“ Luke Bradley, I come humbly to pray you 
to listen to me” 

“ Well, well’’. 

“ Will you give me back my poor boy?” 

“Your boy!—what boy does the woma 
mean ?”” 

“The child you took from me,n ow fifteen 
years ago; oh! give him to me again.” 

“1 know not what you mean.” 

“The child your cruel laws took from me, 
and forced far, far away, where I could not fl. 
low him.” 

“Your child robbed me, and was justly 
punished.” 

“ °*T is false,x—he never robbed you,—he was 
innocent; oh, Luke Bradley, give him to m 
again, let me see him once more, for now he 
must be grown to manhood, and he was liketo 
me as child could be; oh, if you but knew wha 
it is to yearn for a child you have not seen for 
years, and know not what may be its fate, yo 
could net have it in your heart to refuse me. 

Mrs. Bradley buried her face in her hands, 
and turned away;—the recollection of some- 
thing painfully recurring to her. Her husband 
seemed moved,—for he answered, in a husky 
voice, 

* Woman, woman, I have not your child.” 

** But you took him from me,—and that whieh 
ye have taken, ye can give back.” 

* Oh, Luke, let the woman have her ehild, 
for she must deeply feel its loss.” 

“Mary, if it were in my power, she should 
not ask in vain.” : 

“Oh! Man, man, you can give him to me, if 
oe would; why could not his tender years save 

im from your ruthless lawst—for he was scaree 
ly more than eight years old, and barely knew 
right from wrong; he was not a fit subject for 
vengeance, even had he done what you al 
against him, and which I swear he did not. 

“The case was clear against him, but! 
thought not his sentence would have been # 
severe.” . 

“* What matters your thoughts when they were 
too late; you should have stayed your hand, and 
forborne to press against one so young. 
you not think of the mother’s anguish, when 
you tore from her her child ? No, you knew 
not—you cared not, for her feelings, for she wes 
a despised thing, an outcast, a houseless war 
derer; and yet she loved her child more than 
those of gentler blood, for she had borne and 
watched it amidst sufferings and sorrow y® 
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jrcamt not of; it was to her a 6 hourly 
glace; and, oh! how fondly she did look at it 
ip its growth, and think how like it was to her- 
gif, the same stamp of countenance and com- 
ion, the same raven-hair, the same dark 
es, all, all her very counterpart, and yet you 
tore him from her arms, sent him far away, and, 
from that time, she has not looked upon him 
In that hour, Luke Bradley, I prayed to 
earse you—to wither up your heart’s glad feel- 
nd to place grief and sorrow in their 
sead.—It has come to pass. Now, if you will 
give me back my boy, I will pray again: my 
payer may be listened to—you may forget your 
grow, and be happy again. Luke Bradley, 
vill you give me back my boy ?” 

«Woman, woman, I am troubled for you; 
wd, were it in my power, would do as you 
wish " 

“It is in your power 

“Would it were so, you should not suffer 

"ald 

«Tell me, my good woman,” said Mrs. Brad- 
key, “is that your child ?” 

“She is!” 

*I have looked long at her, and yet she 
bears no traces of thine.” 

“Then, she is like her father.” 

“How know I that?” 

* Because you have my word for it, which is 
all you ever can have.” 

* Woman, I grieve to see one like her brought 
wp in thy wild way of life; I feel for her an in- 
terest; why, I know not—but still I do feel 
drawn towards her, and if you will consent that 
she shall stay with me, she shall be cared for, 
askindly even as you could wish.” 

“Why should I part with my child ?” 

“You shall have money !” 

“Can gold wipe out the ties of flesh and 
blood ’—or do you think, because you are rich 
and powerful, you can buy the affections of a 
nother for her child ?”’ , 

“Have yon no wish to see her well placed in 
the world, beyond the chance of want?” 

“She is happy as she is, and covets not 

” 


“Tell me, ew you stay with me?” 


“My mother hd been ever kind to me.” 

“ And so will I.” 

“ But not as a mother.” 

“Yes, all a mother can be.”’ 

“ Lady, there is a tie that links us in our wild 
way of life ye know not of; it is more than the 
affection ye bear towards your children, be- 
cause —,”” 

“Girl! I have no children.” 

“Then, Lady, you know not what a mother 
feels for her child.” 

“Oh! that I had never known it;—and I 
might have been spared long years of suffering.” 

“Iam sorry, Lad , your child is dead, for 
you speak kindly, and I think must have grieved 
much at its death.” 

“Alas! alas! she did not die!” 

“ And yet you mourn for her, Lady.” 

“Oh, my poor Jane! you were the sweetest 
child that ever a mother’s eyes looked upon; 
and now, oh! heavens, what may be your lot! 
I cannot bear the thought.” 

“Lady,” said Thamar, since you feel thus 
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for the loss of your child, thick with pity upon 
me; plead for me with your husband to give me 
back my poor boy, and I will pray, after our 
form, that your child may be restored to you. 
Lady, there may be more in my beseechings 
than in thine—you may again be happy; plead 
for me, Lady—plead for me !”’ 

* Woman, I will do all for you I can.” 

“ Then, Lady, I will bless you.” 

“ You will not leave your child with me.” 

“* She is all that calls me mother.” 

“Think of what you refuse.” 

“Think, Lady, of my lonely wanderi 
without her I love. How sad all things will 
to me, wanting her I have so long cherished !— 
what a blank life-will then be to me !”” 

“But you can remain near her;—you shall 
want for nothing.” 

“ Lady, the wide world is my home, and the 
shelter of a house suits me not; we have our 
habits, as you have yours; and we cannot break 
from them, and assume others, more than you 
ean reconcile yourself to ours ;—it cannot be. 
Come, Naomi, let us to our tents, for Jabeth 
awaits us; Lady, we shall soon meet again, and 
the time may come that I shall speak to thee 
more of what you would wish to hear—I shall 
not forget you meant me kindly.” 

Naomi and her mother turned away, and 
slowly took the road towards their encamp- 
ment, Thamar resuming her former silence, 
which was not broken till they arrived at the 
tents. : 

Thamar had caused much wonder to her 
daughter, by pleading to Bradley for her son; 
it was the first time Naomi had ever heard there 
had been another of her race who called Tha- 
mar mother, and she now found some clue, 


though an imperfect one, to the bitter hatred* rr 


borne towards the name of Bradley ; but, whilst 
she could, in some degree, perceive the reason 
of her mother’s feelings, there was much she 
could not understand, nor could she imagine 
why she had thus been kept-in ignorance of cir- 
cumstances so nearly relating to herself. 

The cause of Thamar’s bitter hatred has been 
partly explained, but’ it will be better understood 
v a brief sketch of the object of her hostility. 

Mr. Bradley was a gentleman of wealth, 
living near Ashbourn, in Derbyshire, and the 
mansion in which he resided had from 
father to son for many generations: they were 
looked upon as one of the oldest families in the 
county, in addition to their possessing considera- 
ble influence from the immense landed property 
which they had been constantly increasing. The 
present r of the family property had 
married early in life, adding to his vast wealth 
by so doing. He had the character of being 
somewhat proud and stern, arising, perhaps, 
from the early indulgence of one born to share 
so largely in the world’s favours, but this was 
not apparent save to those who knew him but 
little, since it soon wore off by intimacy. He 
was devotedly attached to his wife, who re- 
turned his affection to the utmost, and life 
seemed to promise all that happiness could 
bestow. 

Mr. Bradley had hoped that his eldest child 
should prove a son, but it was willed otherwise, 
it was a girl: though this was some disappoint- 
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ment to his hopes, he loved it with all the affec- 
tion a father could feel for his first and only 
child, and watched it with the same anxious so- 
licitude as its mother; it was a sure posers to 
his good graces for any one to remark how like 
the child was to him, for in truth it did give 
early tokens of future resemblance. At times he 
might regget for a moment that it had not been 
a boy, but this soon passed away, and he forgot 
in the infant playfulness of his pretty Jane that 
he had ever wished it other than it was. When 
the child was about two years old, it chanced 
that some gipsies had fixed their encampment 
in Dove Daler not far from the residence of Mr. 
Bradley; for a time they were harmless enough, 
and allowed to remain in peace, but this soon 
wore away, and the farmers began to complain 
loudly of the loss of poultry and other trifles 
about the farm-yards, which were believed to 
find their way into the iron kettles of the wander- 
ers, and whose absence therefore was consider- 
ed as very desirable. The gentry, too, began to 
find fault, in concert with their tenants, as they 
missed sundry articles in the shape of plate, and 
things of value that were portable, yet so clever- 
ly was it managed, that the delinquent always 
contrived to evade detection, until one unlucky 
rascal of a boy was found trotting towards the 
tents with something beneath his jacket which 
he strove to conceal, and on being searched part 
of the contents of Mr. Bradley's piate chest was 
found upon him. 

As this was the only one they were enabled 
to catch under any suspicious circumstances, it 
was determined to make him an example to the 
rest: in vain the mother besought Mr. Bradley 
to spare her child and not appear against him, 
but he replied that the nuisance had become so 
“great that some one must be punished. The 
mother replied that her child had been the dupe 
of some older party, and was too young to 
know the consequence of an act which she was 
even sure he had not committed, though it might 
seem against him. - 

The boy, however, was tried, Mr. Bradley ap- 
pearing against him, and sentenced to be trans- 
ported for life, a private intimation being at the 
time conveyed to Mr. Bradley, that ian conse- 
quence of his tender years the sentence would 
not be rigorously enforced, but he would be 

ted from his tribe, taught some honest 
trade, and if bis conduct merited it at a future 
day, receive a pardon. 
mother considered Mr. Bradley as the 
author of her misery, and vowed the most bitter 
vengeance against him, which, however, was 
little heeded. The gipsies almost immediately 
afterwards removed from the neighbourhood, and 
nothing further was heard of them. 

The circumstance was altogether forgotten, 
for in fact it had been scarcely thought of, save 
by the mother, and the farmers again felt that 
their poultry yards were safe from the intru- 
ders. 

Mrs. Bradley was one summer’s day, shortly 
after this, playing with her child on the lawn 
before the house, looking at it with a mother’s 
fondness, as it tumbled upon the green when 
her attention was called to something taking 

Jace in the house, and she left the child for a 
iow minutes to-itself. On her return to the lawn, 
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which was almost immediately, to her 
surprise, the little girl was no where to be 

she thought, at first, it might have strayed into 
the plantations, and these she examined in the 
most rigid manner ; but without finding the ob. 
ject of her search, and despite the persever} 
and almost unceasing efforts that were made i 
discover whither it could have wandered, no clue 
could be found to afford the least hope. 

Rewards were offered by the distracted 
to those who could give any information tha 
might lead to its discovery, but in vain, for no 
one came to claim them, and all the endeavouy 
of the servants and neighbours, persevered in fo 
many days, were fruitless, for the child was neve 
found. 4 

Neither Mr. Bradley, nor his wife from that 
time ever regained their usual state of mind, they 
had no other children to reconcile them to their 
loss, and were ever recurring to their “ pretty 
Jane,”’ thinking whether it were dead or living, 
and, if alive, what might be its fate. The 
or means of its disappearance remained altogether 
a mystery. Mr. Bradley, in addition to his grief, 
at finding himself childless, saw, with sorrow, 
that his wife was ever accusing herself for the 
loss of her child, and but for her negligence, it 
might still have been with her. It was in vain 
he strove to console her, and showed that she 
was not to blame; it preyed daily and h 
on her spirits, and though she felt his kindness 
- pong excuses, she could not forgive her 
self. ve 

Mrs. Bradley had been much moved by Tha 
mar’s earnest supplication for her son to be re 
stored to her, since it forcibly recalled the loss 
of her own child, and she felt for her as a mother, 
promising that if aught could be done, she would 
assist her. Her husband, in compliance with her 
wish, wrote to the Secretary of State, who did 
not long allow a person of Mr. Bradley’s influ. 
ence in the county to remain without an answer, 
he informed him that the last returns had stated 
that the boy (now grown to manhood) was 
on well, and had been taught a trade which he 
might, if he wished, follow with adyaniagts and 
since Mr. Bradley had interested himself in his 
behalf, the Secretary had inclosed his pardon, 
and orders had been sent out@@o furnish hima 
passage home. ; 

Thamar had remained for some days in Dove 
Dale, where they had fixed their tents, loth to 
leave, and yet scarce knowing why she stopt: 
there were associations connected with the spot 
which though they reminded her of the cause of 
her unhappiness, yet recalled to her moments 
when she had been happy. The country 
seemed familiar to her, and she felt more con- 
tented than she had been for years; perhaps, too, 
there was a lingering hope that something migh 
be done by Bradley to restore her son, and this 
idea, which she could not divest herself of, kept 
her from removing. i 

It might have been a fortnight they had re- 
mained thus inthe Dale, though each day pass- 
ed so like to one another, that time was scarcely 
marked, when Thamar, who was busied with- 
out the tent, observed a carriage stop at some 
short distance from the spot where she was—@ 
lady descended, and seemed coming towards 
them; as she looked more intently she thought 
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— 
she could recognize the figure of Mrs. Brad- 
and a few minutes confirmed her suspicions. 
a Mrs. Bradley approached, Thamar strove 
to think what could be the object of her visit, 
since she was assured it was to herself, and she, 
felt convinced in her own mind that she was 
to renew her offers to take Naomi under 


jer protection, and she as quickly determined to 


refuse her. 
Woman,” said Mrs. Bradley, “ you have 
pot been lately to us: I had thought to see you 
s» 2 


o. 
e What should I seek? I would not beg, no, 
gor steal from you—what cause had I then to go 
t yout” 
«You would have found kindness from us.” 
“Kindness from Luke Bradley?” 
«Yes, woman,” said Mrs. Bradley, somewhat 
gemly, ‘from my husband you might have found 
Pe) 


“But not towards myself, and yet, for the sake. 
ofothers, perhaps, I might—it is but little, how- 
get, L have to expect from him.” 

“The temper of your mind causes you to see 

ings with an ill-favoured aspect.” 
wi Lad , it may be so—he took from me what, 
wsamother, I prized more than all the world. I 
besought—I prayed to him to spare my child, to 
think of its tender years—all, all that a mother 
ould say I did ; and he would not listen to me; 
ny boy was torn from me—and from that hour 
this I have not looked upon him again; and 
ye, Lady, you think I should expect kindness 
fom Luke Bradley—to you he may be good and 
kind: I cannot gainsay it; but towards a poor 
wretched being like myself, the sight of whom 
is loathsome to him, what is there to expect? 
You have seen life only on its brightest side, and 
know not what such as I have to bear; our 
felings are as quick and as keen as yours, but 
there are none to heed them, and we must suffer 
insilence where we are wronged.” 

“Woman, your opinions are at variance with 
the world ; the difference of right and wrong is 
wot properly considered by you, and when you 
suffer for want of its due ebservance, you blame 
those against whom you have raised your 
hands.” 

“Lady, my boy was innocent.” 

“TI hope he was so.”’ 

“Indeed, indeed, he was.” 

“It is of little use now to consider whether or 
not he was so, the law deemed him otherwise, 
and he suffered perhaps, as you say innocently. 
My husband, unkind as he may have appeared 
teyon, thought his sentence far too severe, and 
las applied br, and obtained his pardon—here 
itis.” 


* His parton, Lady! do I hear you rightly, 


wd shall I see my boy n—my own dear 
Nemah: methinks I see him now, dark and 
beautiful beyond all his race, his long black hair 
falling around, his wild eyes, his form light and 
ative: oh! what must he have grown to as a 
man? Lady, Lady, I have not felt as I do now 
for many a long year; may He that you look to 
in your hour of need never refuse to listen to 
your entreaties.” 
“You will also find that orders have bee 

sent to give him a home.” - 





“ Lady, it is to you L owe all this; I cannot 


say how deeply I feel what you have done for 
me ; and this will set him free again ; what does 
it say ? for to me it is all a blank, I cannot tell 
the meaning of these characters: Lady, I be- 
seech you, read them to me, that I may hear 


what they say.” 

Mrs. Bradiey opened the paper and read the 
contents, whilst Thamar listened with the deep- 
est attention. 

* And he is free to wander with me once more; 
to be my companion, my own Nemah. Oh, 
Lady! I had never thought to be so happy: my 
dear, dear child, we shail meet again: but Lady, 
you seem in sorrow, your eyes are filled with 
tears.” 

“Itis the thought of something your words 
have brought to my recollection.” : 

* And you are truly sad.” 

“It will away.” 

“ Lady, T feel for you, for something seems 
to weigh very heavy on your mind.” 

“There isy indeed, a heavy sorrow on my 
mind.” 

*“* And is there nothing, Lady, could assuage 
this grief?” 

“ Alas ! I fear me not; but, woman, question 
me no further, for there is a sadness on my spi- 
rits that will nof let me dwell upon its cause,” 

ee ee her hand across her brow, 
and seemed for a few moments much agitated, 
once or twice her lips moved as about to speak, 
but she checked herself. 

** What is it, woman, moves you thus?” said 
Mrs. Bradley. 

“ Lady, there is a conflict of feelings within 
my breast urging me different ways. I would 
do what is right, but there is something clinging 
round my heart that will not let me—a moment 
and I shall be myself again—the strugglessor™ 
mastery will be over. Naomi,” she said placing 
her hand upon her forehead, and gazing intently 
in her face, “let me look upon these features; 
you have not my wild eye—nor raven hair— 
nor dark complexion; nor aught that doth resem- 
ble me, and yet dol love you as though you were 
my very image.” 

‘Mother, you have ever been to me all that 
kindness could be.” 

“* Yes, Naomi, our wanderings have been to- 
gether, our resting place ever the same — our 
joys, our grief—no, not that, for you have not 
yet-known sorrow, and you néver do so; 
but in all else, we have shared together what the 
world brought forth, and never have you looked 
to the future in hopes of better days. 

“ Mother, what could I look for; there is 
nothing I have desired.” 

“ Oh! Naomi, I have loved you but too well ; 
nay, look not so, for I am not in anger. You 
know I never spoke unkindly to you, and would 
not do so now.” 

“ Nay, mother, I am sure you would not.” 

“ Jabeth, ‘put together the tents that we ma 
leave this spot, our course now lies far away. 

“* Woman, before you goI would have you 
listen to me.” . 

“ Lady, I know what you would say.” 

* And you will not consent ?’’ 

“ Let me reflect awhile—I owe you much, 
and would repay your kindness, but you know 
not what it costs me.” 
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** You shall have whatever you desire; all tha: 
wealth can purchase.” 

“ Your kindness has done whatall your riches 
never could—nay, had your wealth been ten 
times greater even than itis, it would have been 
the same to me, for pooras I am you could 
not have purchased my affection; but you have 
found the only way to move me: listen, and with 
patience, for you will need it.” 

paused awhile, as if in hesitation, 
looking at the same time with much fondness 
on Naomi. After a few moments she turned 
towards Mrs. Bradley. 

“When my poor boy was taken from me, I 
looked to your husband as the cause of all my 
sorrow. I was childless , for he had taken from 
me my only child, and, Lady, you know not in 
our wild life what are our affections, nor how I 
mourned my loss. and bitter vengeance 
did I vow against him, and all belonging to him, 
and many a sleepless night did I pass, thinking 
how one so humble as myself could strike a blow 
that should be felt. I had remarked, that in your 
arms you bore achild, on whom you looked with 
all a mother’s fondness for her first-born. I saw 

_ press it to your lips as it stretched out its 
ittle arms towards you, and I perceived how 
anxiously its father watched as‘it played about, 
fearful, at each moment, lest it should fal]. I 


saw how he loved it, even as I had done my own 
ee boy, and then I knew he was in my power. 
y tribe 


had left, seeking a far distant scene; but 
I went not with them. I lurked about the grounds 
od ee neighbourhood avoiding the sight of all, 
and watching for my opportunity. It came at 
last. I saw the child one day playing on the 
lawn, its mother had left it for a moment, and 
none were near to watch it. I sprang from my 
vealment, seized it in my arms, and flew, 
than ran, with my prize. I knew the bye- 
ways and paths about, and before night, was 
many miles away. Lady, I know not how it 
was, but I thought I should have hated that 
child, even as I had done its father; and yet I 
grew to love it almost as I had done my own. I 
watched and cherished it with as much kindness 
as its mother could have done, for its sake I 
forsook my tribe, since I would not that it should 
be amongst those who had ruined my poor hoy, 
and I have wandered with none, save th from 
that time. 

“ And the girl!” exclaimed, Mrs. Bradley, in 
a frantic manner, “ does it live?” 

“It does.” 

“Tell me, woman, in Heaven's name, I be- 
seech you, what have you done with it?” 

“ Lady, she stands before you: did not your 
heart tell you so?” 

“ Itdid, itdid!” said Mrs, Bradley, pressing 
her daughter to her bosom. “ I felt drawn towards 
you from the first moment we met: and are you 
thus restored to me, my own dear Jane, after so 
many sad years have past? and now I look, there 
are your father’s features, for you ever promised 
to be like him.” 

“ Lady, said I not she was like her father ?”’ 

*“ You did— and she is beautiful ;”” said Mrs. 
Bradley, as her eye beamed with proud satis- 
faction. 

«1 know not if you wish them,” said Thamar, 
“ but here are the clothes she wore when I took 





her from you, { have kept them ever since: You 
may remember them; and now, lady, we pan 
for ever.” 

* No, no! do not go, stay with us; you an 
your son shall be placed far beyond the reach ¢ 
want, so you will remain :, your time shall 
— as you like; you sHall not be controlled, 

ut do not leave us.” . 

“Lady, I say again, the wide world is my 
home, and I must wander as I have ever done, 
My habits and customs forbid me to do othe. 
wise; you, lady, may be happy now you hay 
found your daughter, and may you love her a3 | 
have done. Naomi, let me press you to 
heart, it is the last time I ever shall do so, fq 
in time you will forget mie ?” 

“ No, Thamar, that time will never come!” 

* And you will think of me sometimes.” 

“Oh! Thamar, do not leave us, let me join 
my mother in her entreaties that you will stay 
with us!” 

“ Naomi, it is the only thing I ever did refuge 
you, and it is the last. Fare thee well, my swee 
girl, and may you never know the sorrows of the 
world. Come, Jabeth, let us onward, our rest. 
ing place is far away. Come, come;” and she 
turned away to hide her emotion, which the al- 
tered tones of her voice had almost betrayed; 
they descended from the rising ground on which 
the tents had been fixed, and as the winding 

ath was about to hide them from the sight of 
rs. Bradley and her daughter, Thamar tured 
once more toward them, and waving her hands 
as if to say farewell, followed the path, and was 
lost to their view. 

Jane Bradley remaimed gazing on the spot 
where she had last seen Thamar for some mi- 
nutes. ** Thamar!” she exclaimed, ** Thamar!” 
and, hiding her face in her mother’s bosom, gave 
free vent to her feelin 

“* Weep not, my child,” said Mrs. Bradley, 
“for though you have lost one, who has been 
ever kind to you, there are those will love and 
cherish you with all the affection a parent can 
feel! Think of the bright prospect that is open- 
ing to you, and though you may not forget the 
past, you will soon to remember it but as 
dream of youth.” 


—_oa—- 


To be satisfied with the acquittal of the 
world, though accompanied with the secret cot- 
demnation cf conscience,—this is the mark of 3 
little mind a but it requires a sou] of no —_ 
stamp to be satisfied=with its own acqui 
to despise the contention of the world. ; 


Relations take the greatest liberties, and 
the least assistance. If a stranger eannot hel 
us with his —, he will not insult us with his 
comments; but with relations, it mostly hap 
pens, that they are the veriest misers with re 
gard to their property, but perfect prodigals in 
the article of advice. P 


Sensibility would be a” portress, if she 
had but one tiand : with Lips: t she opens the 
door to pleasure, bat with her left to pain. 
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From the Girl’s Own Book. 


CALISTHENICS. 


Tus hard name is given to a gentler sort of 
gmnastics, suited to girls. The exercises have 
heen very generally introduced into the schools 
in England, and are getting into favour in this 
country. Many people think them dangerous, 
because they confound them with the ruder and 
more daring gymnastics of boys ; but such exer- 
tises are selected as are free from danger; and 
itis believed that they tend to produce vigor- 
os muscles, graceful motion, and symmetry of 
form . 


Circular Movement of the Arms. 


Fic. 1. In this exercise, one arm, at first 
hanging by the side, is moved backward; it then 
‘omg 3 by the ear, and is brought down in 
front. ‘The hand, which is kept folded, thus de- 
stibes a circle from the shoulder. 

This is first to be done with one arm, then 


The Dancing Step. 


Fig. 4. The hands should be placed as above. 
A small hop is then to be made on the toes, with 
one foot, the other stepping forward and repeat- 
ing the hop ; and the performer thus moves for- 
ward, by a step and a hop, with each foot alter- 
nately. 


27 





with the other, and lastly, with both together— 
slowly, steadily, and swiftly. 


Pointing to the Ground. 


Fie. 2. The hands are first raised above the 
head, and then decline forward, the body bend- 
ing, and the performer points the hands as low 
towards the ground as possible, but without 
bending the legs. 


The Spectre March. 


Fic. 3. The hands are to be placed on the 
hips, the thumbs turned back, and the perform- 
ers, raising themselves on their toes, are then to 
move forward by a rapid succession of very 
small springs, keeping the whole frame as erect 
as possible. 








Exercises with the Wand. 


The wand for this purpose should be light 
and smooth, but not of a nature to bend. It is 
first to be taken hold of near the extremities, by 
each hand, with the knuckles outward, as shewn 
in fig.5: then raised to the perpendicular posi- 
tion of fig. 6, the right hand being uppermost. 
The left then takes its place; this should be per- 
formed rapidly for some time. 





"TIS FANCY’S SKETCH, &e. 





From the position fig. 6, the wand is to be 
raised above the head, as shewn in fig. 7; it is 
then to be passed behind, as in fig. 8, and final- 


ly returned into the first position of the wand, 
by a reverse progress of the arms, as in fig, 9, 





The wand is to be held as before, except that 
the knuckles are turned behind; it is then (see 
Jig. 10) to be raised parallel with the shoulders, 
each hand being turned alternately inward, so that 
the end of the wand passes between the fore arm 
and the shoulder. 





It is then to be lifted above the head, as in 
Jig. 11, and brought down behind. as at jig. 12. 
It is finally returned to the position jig. 9. These 
exercises should be repeated many times, till 
the pupil is very expert and rapid. 





"TIS FANCY'S SKETCH. 


BY MISS C. GOOCH. 


O woe to my heart! when in luckiess hour, 

I defied and scoffed at the Boy God’s power, 

I mocked at the victims that bore his chain, 
And called their vassalage idle and vain, 
Declared that my heart was a charmed spot, 
Where love’s poisoned arrow could enter not. 
The God heard my boastings and irefully vowed 
That yet to his altar my heart should be bowed, 
And that still more full his revenge should be, 
I should love one fondly that loved not me. 
Thus vowed the God and sooth vowed he, 

For where is feeling there love will be. 

But, the lip wears the same bright smile of old, 
The step is as light and the glance as cold, 

And the laugh is heard instead of the sigh, 

Oh! Cupid, where—where is thy victory? 

The God smiled in scorn, as with deadly art, 
To his bow he fitted a poisoned dart: 

Aye look at yon apple, how wholesome and fair, 
But cut to the core and the worm is there: 

So a smile decks the lips that fain would rave, 
Like sunshine gilding a new-made grave; 

And the laugh is heard instead of the sigh, 





Because pride is mightier there than I. 


THE BRIGAND'S CHILD; 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE APENNINES. 


I was journeying among some of the ragged 
and romantic scenery of Italy, when my gu 
suddenly stopped, and by his amazed looks 
plainly indicated the presence of danger. It was 
past mid-day, and we were impatient to reach our 
destination ere nightfall. I had scarcely asked 
the postillions what had occasioned the stoppage, 
when a bullet whizzed past us, and looking in 
the direction whence it came, I saw a 
dozen or more fierce-looking fellows with pre 
sented rifles, taking aim at us. Perceiving death 


to be so near, and desirous of averting it, I sig-’ 


nified to the brigands my perfect readiness to give 
up all that I pocsenel, and only required the 
preservation of our lives. My words had the 
effect of arresting the brigands’ purpose, and 
they came down from their position, informing 
us, however, that we must accompany them to 
their commander, who had solemnly sworn to 
kill every Englishman that fell into his power, 
in order to revenge the death of his brother, who 
had fallen in an action with a party of English- 
men some days before. This was not pleasant 
intelligence; my life seemed only spared for @ 
moment, for the brigands assured me that their 
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chief was implacable, and my guide had pre- 
viously entertained me with some narratives of 
the ferocity of Michael Barossini, the recollec- 
tion of which served to corroborate the testimony 
of the robbers. . I afterwards learned that this 
savage chief had ordered his men to bring every 

Foglishman they found on the road before him, 

that he might have the luxury of putting them 

tp death himself, and that two days before he 
had sacrificed a fellow-countryman of mine to 
jis revenge. I was blindfolded, and conducted 
through glades and ravines for some considera- 
bie time, and when the handkerchief;was taken 
fom my eyes, I found myself in the presence of 
tedreaded brigand, Michael Barossini. He was 
;nan of herculean proportions, with large dark 
aes, and matted locks, thickly falling over his 
so burnt cheeks. He eyed me with savage fe- 
neity, but there was still something noble in 
his appearance which led me to expect that my 
wpeal to his mercy would not be ineffectual. 
But the death of his brother was too young in 
his memory, and all my words were of no avail. 
“The Englishman’s blood must be shed,” he 
cried, ‘to satisfy my murdered brother.” 

Entreaties were of no avail; he was firm and 
resolute, and having given me a few moments 
for preparation, he turned away to fondle his 
child, a boy of about three years old, who came 
maning towards him. I thought it strange that 
afer deciding upon such an atrocious act, and 
with the expectation of slaughtering a fellow- 
creature in his mind, he could caress his child, 
ad ‘display so much of human emotion. At 
length, putting the little boy from him, he turn- 
ed savagely towards me, and ordered his men to 
conduct me to the place of execution. 

This was the brink of a precipice which it was 
fearful to look down from. “Gracious Hea- 
ven !”? T cried, “ you are not going to dash me 
down this precipice.” ‘ Not alive,’ growled 
one of the banditti: “you will fall down when 
the Captain has nicked you, and spare us the 
trouble.” The few moments that ensued was 
solemn and awful. 1 stood upon the brink of eter- 
nity; the savage herculean brigand was preparing 
his rifle for the death shot, and the brigands were 
gathering around him anxious for the horrid sight 
that was to ensue. At length, every thing was 
ready ; Michael Barossini took up his position, 
and ordered his men to stand away from him; 
the rifle was uplifted,and the savage eyes of the 
brigand were taking aim at my heart; at that 
moment the brigand’s child, who had no know- 
ledge of the dreadful proceedings that were go- 
ing on, came dancing up towards me. A thought 
struck me that this child might be made the in- 
strament of my preservation. I darted forward, 
snatched the boy in my arms, and then cried 
out to the brigand to fire ! 

The rifle fell from Barossini’s hand, and he 

was coming towards me as if for the purpose of 
tearing the child from my breast. But I drew 
towards the precipice and holding the boy stretch- 
ed over it, I demanded my life as the condition of 
the safety of the boy. 
_ Barossini stung to the quick, seized upon his 
rifle, and was presenting it again, when his wife 
tushed upon him, held his arm, and besought 
him to save her child. 





The scene was solemn and striking. The 
natural feelings of the man were combatting with 
the savage ferocity of the brigand. Barossini 
remained with his eyes fixed upon me, and his 
child, who still remained suspended over the 
precipice, and crying aloud for his father to save 
him. The mother hung upon the brigand’s arm, 
and endeavoured to move him from his purpose. 
Nature triumphed, and he cried, ** Give me my 
child, and go.” 

** And what security shall I have for my safe- 
ty?” I enquired. 

“The brigand’s honour,” was Barossini’s 

reply. 
Dosis that I hesitated, he continued, “ You 
do not know me. You have not heard of Mi- 
chael Barossini, or you would have known that, 
brigand though he be, his word has never yet 
been broken. But here, stranger,” he continued, 
throwing a dagger towards me, “ take that and 
the boy with you, till my men shall have placed 
you in safety.” 

The nobleness aetion was in striking 
contrast with his previous conduct. I took the 
dagger, and gave my honour that the boy should 
be retarned in safety. ‘“ I expect it,”’ Barossini 
replied, **so long as the boy is safe, you are 
safe also.” He looked at the boy as if wishing 
to embrace himgsbuteevidently thinking that the 
action might ‘Me suspicious, he mastered 
his feelings. But the mother could not assume 
such heroism. She saw the boy in my one hand, 
while the other held the brigand’s dagger, and 
she came towards me beseeching me that I would 
permit her to kiss her child! 

The look, the tone, the action of the woman 
were all so touching, that whatever little hero- 
ism I may have possessed forsook me, and pla- 
cing the trembling boy in his mother’s arms, I 
cried, *“* Barossini, I will not take away your 
child!” The brigand’s features relaxed not: 
but after regarding me for some seconds, he re- 
marked: “ You shall not lose any thing, En- 
glishman, by your humanity and your respect 
for the feelings of the mother of my chil@®’’ and 
then turning towards his men he gave them some 
directions, and as they departed, he entreated me 
to remain with him a few moments. “I am 
glad to see you have so much confidence in an 
enemy,” he said. ‘ You have won my admi- 
ration. For your sake I make peace with all 
your conntrymen.”’ The brigands now returned, 
and Barossini informed me that they were ready 
to conduct me to the road, and that they should 
attend me so far as there might be the least danger 
of falling in with the brigands of his party. I 
thanked him, and asked one favour, that he 
would return some miniatures which were among 
the property the brigands had captured. They 
will return them to you, was Barossini’s reply. 
“ Farewell.” I kissed the little urchin that had 
been the instrument of my preservation, and de- 
parted. On my arrival in the road, I found 
the chaise exactly on the spot where it had been 
stopped, with the guide and postillions in 
waiting. But what surprised me most of all, 
was to find that not an article of my proper- 
ty was missing. The brigand had restored the 
whole. 
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THE FEMALE COSTUME 


IN THE REIGN OF RICHARD II. 


b 


Tue female costume of this reign was splen- 
did and fantastic. The party-coloured dresses 
of the previous reigns were still in vogue, with 
numerous varieties of the cote-hardie, the waist- 
coat or spencer-like vest, some of them probably 
Bohemian fashions introduced by Queen Anne. 
Gower, in his ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ particularly 
alludes to the “new guise of Beme,” and de- 
scribes, in the same poem, a route of ladies 
mounted on fair white ambling horses, with 


The engravings, appended to this article, re- 


splendid saddles, “‘evrich one ride on side,” 
(i. e. sideways,) another fashion said to have 
been introduced by Anne of Bohemia, and at this 
time a mark of rank. They were clothed all 
alike in rich copes and kirtles, “ departed white 
and blue,’ an embroidered all over with the 
most fanciful devices; their bodies were long 
and small, and they had crowns on their heads, 
the least costly of which could not be purchased 





“for all the gold of Croesus’ hall.” 











illuminations of this period. Figures @ and } 


present five female figures, taken from various | exhibit very clearly the sideless garment faced 
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sith far, and terminating in long full skirts, and 
orn over the kirtle. Figure ¢ shows a lady “in 
yitle alone,” as the ancient romances tel] us 
dey sometimes served in hall, with the “ gentill 
ydy and middle small,” much spoken of in 
tis and the previous century, and the girdle 
oer the hips with the gysire attached to it, part 
which only is seen in figure 6. In figure d 
the exterior garment is so long as to be gathered 
and carried over the arm; and figure e pre- 
gots us With a shorter but more splendid varie- 
tyof it, with an opening up the side bordered 
with ermine. 

Tw long white tippets or streamers from the 
gwrare still worn, but towards the close of 
irign they are less frequent, and when they 
occur, are wider, and of the same stuff as the 
dress. The gowns, kirtles, and mantles were 
frequently emblazoned with armorial bearings 
(like the japons or surcoats of the knights, or 
the tabard of the herald, which first appears 
about this time,*) or covered with devices (as 
yehave just learned from Gower) and mottoes, 
like the garments of the other sex. “ Bien et 
loyaulment’? is a motto, mentioned by Chaucer, 
# worked on the facings and borders of a lady’s 
dress, and the trains of the gowns were so enor- 
mosly long that a tract was written by some 
divine in this reign, entitled ‘Contra Caudas 
Dominarum’ (against the dresses of the ladies.) 

The parson, in the *‘ Canterbury Tales,’ speaks 
ingeneral terms of the outrageous array of the 
women. 

In this reign we hear of four and twenty la- 
dest riding from the tower to the jousts in 
Smithfield, leading four and twenty knights in 
ciains of gold and silver. The knights, ladies, 
ud all other attendants at the tournaments hav- 
ing their dresses, shields, and trappings deco- 
ried with Richard’s liveryfof the white hart, 
vith acrown of gold round fts néck, and a chain 
hanging thereto.t 

The hair was worn in a gold fret or caul of 
network, surmounted frequently by a chaplet of 
goldsmith’s work, a coronet, or a veil, according 
wo the wearer’s rank or fancy. 



































“A fret of golde she had next her here.”? 
Cuavucer, ‘ Legend of Good Women.’ 
“An everich on her head 
A rich fret of golde, which withouten drede 
Was full of stately met stones set, 
And every lady had a chapelet 
On her head of branches bir and green,” &e. 
Inip. ‘ The Flowre and the Leaf.’ 










In this latter instance the chaplet is allegorical, 
but itis continually seen in illuminations of this 
* Previous to the fifteenth century heralds are re- 
presented with merely an escutcheon or badge at their 
girdles ; and Chaucer, in the ‘Flower and the Leaf,’ 
les expressly to this fashion :— 
“And after them came a great company 
Of heraudis and pursevaunts eke 
Arrayed in clothes of white velvet, 
And every man had on a chapelet 
Scotchonis and eke horse harneis indede 
They had in suée of them who fore them yede.” 


+ Froissart says “ sixty.” 
=; Caxton, Addition to Polychronicon, c. 6, fol. 397. 


€ should not quote Caxton for the reign of Richard 
IL were he not supported by Froiseart. 















period, composed of jewels disposed like natural 
flowers. Of less exalted dames we have a por- 
trait or two in the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ The 
Wanton Wife of Bath wore coverchiefs 


*¢ full fine of ground, 
I durste swere that they weighed a pound, 
the Sonday were upon her hedde, 
Hire hosen weren of fine scarlet redde, 
Full streite yteyed and shoon full moist and newe, 
- = * 


Upon an ambler easily she sat, 
Ywimpled well and on hire hede an hat 
As brode as is a bokeler or a targe. 

A fote mantel about hire hippes large, 
And on hire feet a pair of sporres sharpe. _ 


The carpenter’s wife’s outer garment is not 
described, but her girdle was barred with silk ; 
her apron or barm-cloth was as white as morn- 
ing milk, She had a broad silken fillet round 
her head, a leather purse attached to her girdle 
 tasselled with silk and pearled with latoun,” 
(that is, studded or impearled with metal bat- 
tons, vide that worn in fig. ¢;) on her low collar 
she wore a brooch as big as the boss of a buck- 
ler, and her shoes were laced high upon her legs. 

Fig. a, from Royal MS. 16, G. 5; 4, Royal 
MS. 20, C. 1; ¢ and d, Harleian, 43793 ¢, from 
the Liber Regalis, Westminster Abbey. © 
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LINES FOR THE LADY'S BOOK, 


Yes—I know he will come; but, alas! it will be 

Like the sunshine which comes to illumine the sea, 

When the storm is all over, the wreck hath been 
made, 

The fearful oath spoken, the fervent prayer said. 

He will ecome—but his presence will be as the shower, 

Which falls on the leaf of a summer-scorched flower, 

Too late to revive it: and, ah! ’tis too late, 

To save me that worst pang, inflicted by Fate,— 

To feel the dear shrine, where our young vows were 
told, 

Turning cold as the marble men knelt to of old. 

And I, too, have knelt but enough—not again, 

E’en in prayer, will I dwell on that long cherished 
name, 

Which could once, like a spell disperse every cloud 

That might come, life’s herizon to darken or shroud. 

Yet when friends throng around me and whisper of 
gladness, 

Or praise my pale charms, to dispel my soul’s sad- 
ness; 

If they only could know how I turn from all praise, 

Which comes not from him, like the sun’s cheering 
rays, 

In pity from all their fond flatteries they’d cease, 

And leave me to rest, though it would not be peace! 

ImoceEn. 
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Logic is a large drawer, containing some use- 
fal instruments, and many more that are super- 
fluous. But a wise man will look into it for 
two purposes, to avail himself of those instru- 
ments that are really useful, and to admire the 
ingenuity with which those that are not 80, are 





assorted and arranged. 
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From the Portland Magazine. 


THE DAUGHTER. 


WRITTEN BY MRS. 


Two heavy blows were struck on the huge 
brass knocker of a house in Back-street, rather 
late one evening, when that beautiful street was 
far less thickly inhabited than at the present day. 
The kitchen girl, who served as cook, chamber- 
maid, footman and porter, opened the door and 
confronted a tall, well-dressed gentleman, who 
inquired for the master of the house. Without 
a moment’s delay, the stranger was ushered into 
the comfortable sitting-room occupied by Mr. 

» who laid down the Portland Gazette, and 
removed his feet from their exalted position over 
the fire-place, to receive his visitor. There was 
something extremely interesting in the appear- 
ance of the stranger; his age might be about 
forty, but his features were handsome and 
stamped with a cast of settled melancholy, while 
his manner had that air of quiet, gentle breeding 
whi ts from a useful intercourse with men 

gHe surrendered his hat to the red- 

t, and taking the chair she had 

im on the hearth-rug, opened his 

fter inquiring if Mr. - was not 

a stockholder in the Cumberland Bank, he sta- 

ted his wish to purchase twenty shares in that 
institution at as low per centage as possible. 

While he was speaking, the look of easy hos- 
pitality passed from the stockholder’s features, 
which instantly changed to their usual crafty 
business expression—he compressed his lips, 
crossed one leg over the other, and drummed on 
the stand beside him with the air of a man de- 
ne about an offer he can well afford to re- 

use. 

* Really, I don’t know,” he said with a be- 
coming share of indifference, ‘‘stock in our bank 
is first-rate property—if I sell twenty shares I 
shall want a handsome premium. How much 
do you expect to pay?” 

‘he stranger replied, by asking how the Cum- 
berland stock then stood. 

“ High—always high,” replied the other, 
avoiding a direct answer, “ ours is a safe insti- 
tution—yields fine dividends—the only bank in 
the state that held out specie payments through 
the last war—shares always above par—,” he 
was running on in praise of his hobby, but the 
stranger again brought him to the point, by say- 
ing that he had left a daughter at the inn near 
by, who would be anxious for his return, and that 
he must solicit a direct answer to his proposi- 
tion. 

“ Well, what do you say to eight per cent?” 
replied the capitalist. 

“That is more than I am prepared to pay— 
the best stocks in Boston were not more than five 
when I left.” 

* You are from Boston, then,” inquired, or 
rather affirmed the stockholder, losing sight of 
his bargain in the eagerness of his curiosity. 

The stranger calmly replied.that he was. 
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“‘ Came this morning in the sloop Mary Ana, 
I suppose?” persisted the inquirer. 

“ Yes,” was the dry answer, which wou 
have silenced any man born south of New E 
land ; but Mr. » aheavy stockholder in, 
wealthy state bank, had a comfortable sense ¢ 
his own importance. What is money good fy 
if it will not enable its possessor to be ill-brej 
when he pleases? Nothing certainly. My, 

had an undoubted right to ask impenj 
nent questions—he could afford it—so he went 
on regardless of the annoyance of his victim, 

“ Brought your family, you say?” 

** All that remains to me,” replied the stra. 
ger in a broken voice, while an expression of 
anguish contracted his high forehead and trem. 
bled on his lips, unregarded by his ruthless 
questioner, who continued,— 

“ Probably you intend to settle in Portland!” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ Back in the country then ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“On the Kennebec?” 

“ No, the Androscoggin.” 

*¢ Why, what can such a person as youa 
to be, expect to do away back in the woods?—oh, 
I see—got men up there getting out lumber— 
fine season for logging.” 

The stranger saw that there were no hopes of 
concluding his busigess till he had furnished the 
stockholder wih istry, past, present and 
to come; so in afew hurried words he stated 
that he was a@native of Maine, but had spent 
most of his lifé in Boston as a merchant—that 
he had amassed a large property there, which 
had been greatly diminished by the villany of 
one he had trusted. His voice faltered as 
went on to say, that his wife and two chi 
had died in the same year, leaving him one 
daughter, with whom he was removing toa 
little farm that he had purchased in Oxford 
county. , , 

The cnriosity of the capitalist being satisfied 
he no longer hesitated to close his bargain, which 
was finally settled by the stranger’s paying two 
thousand one hundred and twenty dollars—we 
like to be particular in money matters—for whieh 
he received the requisite twenty shares of 
in the good old Cumberland Bank. Mr. —— 
politely attended his visitor to the door, and, 
wishing him a good evening, returned to his 
sitting room. He took up the roll of bank bills 
he had just received, looked them all over care 
fully, counted them three times, and then depo 
sited them in an old black wallet with the com- 
fortable smile of a successful bargainer, 

Meanwhile the stranger made his _way to 
Peck’s tavern, still to be found, but with other 
occupants, at the corner of Maine and Beaver 
streets. He entered a private room where he 
had left his daughter, a delicate girl of fourteen. 
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was in deep mourning, and her glossy 
earls, almost 2s black as her dress, were confined 
by a circular comb of wrought shell, and 
over her neck and shoulders as she bent 
gith a willowy gracefulness toward the fire; 
her tiny hands clasped on her knee, and her large 
dark eyes fixed mournfully on the blaze. ‘ears 
were stealing unheeded down her cheeks and fell 
jike a shower of pearls into her lap, and she was 
yo much absorbed to notice the entrance of her 
giber, till he had almost reached the low stool 
which she was seated. Hastily drawing her 
haiover her eyes and shaking her curls for- 
wai in a vain endeavour to hide her tearful 
che, She arose and stood before him as if de- 
yal in some evil. Mr. Suthgate seated him- 
gi and drawing the beautiful child to his knee 
iquired if his absence had seemed tedious; and 
tea, seeing the tears on her face, as he kissed 

jer, said in a tone of gentle chiding, 

«Shame, Grace, your eyes are full of tears— 
guely you were not afraid to stay alone.” 

“No, Papa, but—,” she hesitated, and the 
warsagain sprang to her eyes. 

oie what, child?” 

«I was thinking of mamma and of all she 
sid to me that night, and I cried for-fear that I 
could not do all she wished: she told me to 
fll her place—to be all that she had been to 
you; but oh, Papa! I never, never can be so 

;’—and the motherless girl threw her arms 
about her father’s neck and sobbed on the bosom 
towhich he pressed her, while his tears rained 
overher head, and a prayer was swelling his heart 
—aprayer of thanksgiving, that when the blos- 
wm of his happiness was blasted, a bud was 
kit in its place so full of purity and rich 


ise. 

Papa,” said the young orphan, raising her 
imoent face from the paternal bosom, “ do you 
thick mamma can hear me now when I promise 
toobey her wishes as near as I eant—it seems 
me sometimes, when I kneel to say my pray- 
es, as if I could feel her breath on my forehead 
as she whispers prayerful words into my heart— 
thea Iclose my cyes, and strange, sweet thoughts 
em rising and turning to words, till I can 
warcely utter them for happiuess—and then 
there is such a still contented feeling, comes over 
me—Father, am 1 wicked, am I forgetful, be- 
caase I do not feel so sorry that poor mamma is 
dead at such times?” 

“No, my sweet child, it is the balm which 
God himself administers to the broken heart— 
bat for such merciful comfortings your father too 
musthave sunk to the grave. But sit down and 
sien to me, Grace—you know nothing of the 
lifewe are to lead in our new habitation. It was 
Jour sainted mother’s request that you should be 
mmoved from the city to the quiet of a country 
life, where you should become the pupil of your 
futaer, and ‘take upon you such charges as will 
serve to render you useful in the humble lot m 

Spirits and impoverished fortune has left 
‘ous. Grace, can you cheerfully undertake the 
lardships of a life so monotonous?” 
“TI can, Father,” replied the gentle child, 
rising the meek eyes she had inherited from 
lost mother to his face, with the confidence 
ofa pure heart untried in the struggles of life. 
Again she was pressed to her parent’s bosom, and 





again he thanked God that so much happiness 
was left to him. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Suthgate and his 
daughter started on their journey to the interior. 
At Paris they left the public conveyance and 

roveeded in a hired chaise. As they penetrated 
into the country toward Woodstock, the scenery, 
hitherto cultivated and pastoral, swelled gradual- 
ly into irregular hills, broken occasionally into 
huge precipices, thrusting their granite crags 
through their covering of underwood and forest~ 
trees. As they proceeded, spots of picturesque 
grandeur broke upon the view at every turn of 
the road. Now our travellers were in the depths 
of a valley, and then a bleak precipice shot its 
cliffs over their heads as they wound up the brow 
of a hill, while the waters of a mountatn-lake lay 
sleeping beneath them, in the dense shadow 
thrown by an unbroken rocky causeway frown- 
ing on the opposite shore, surmounted by a range 
of blasted trees, and appearing like a close file 
of dusky giants, each brandishing his spear 
against the sky. In these wild hills the cross- 
roads were rough and dangerous. More than 
once Mr. Suthgate and poor Grace were obliged 
to leave the chaise and pick their way through 
the stones, choking the road, and not unfrequent- 
ly bounding down the steep, loosened by the 
horse, in his struggle for a sure foothold, as he 
toiled on with the empty chaise. The day was 
waning when our travellers reached the end of 
their journey. For more than a mile their road 
had run along the very summit of a hill, exceed- 
ingly broken, yet commanding a fine view of the 
country. Suddenly it swept back from an emi- 
nence running parallel, and the road turned 
sharply down into a little valley of some twenty 
acres. Through a chasm between the two hills 
a mountain-stream dashed in a sheet of foam to 
the valley, and wound ina considerable body 
through an opening in the north. Just in the 
curve of the hill stood a small, neatly finished 
house, with a meadow spreading its green bosont 
in front, and a small garden, hedged by rows of 
currant bushes and cherry trees, both ruddy with 
fruit, stretching to a precipice at the back. Mr. 
Suthgate checked his horse at the bend of the 
road, and pointing to the valley as it Jay, serene 
and beautiful, in the bosom of the hills, said, 

* There, Grace, is our farm—look at it—then 
look abroad, and say if the whole is not even 
more beautiful than I have described it.” 

Grace bent eagerly forward, and for some mo- 
ments remained breathlessly gazing on the sub- 
lime scenery around her. Lesser declivities than 
the one on which they stood, were swelling away 
on either side like a succession of broken waves, 
till their undulations were lost in the distant 
landseape, spreading away to the horizon ina 
sea of forest trees. Cultivated farms occasion- 
ally broke the monotonous foliage of a hill side, 
or smiled in the valleys like spots of joy in the 
waste of life; while here and there stapendous 
fragments of rock upreared their rifted heads 
from the bosom of the wilderness like the battle- 
ments of a darker world, their sides dashed 
sparingly with stinted trees, dead pines bristling | 
up their naked sides, and the green monarchs of 
the forest crowding to their feet as if to do them 
homage. The sun was on the verge of the hori- 
zon showering its ‘powdered gold’ ever a por- 
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tion of the west, and melting into purple twi- 
light over the still bosom of the forest. Regard- 
less of fatigue, the father and daughter sat gazing 
upon the scene, wrapped in the mournful thoughts 
which so naturally steal upon the mind when the 
day is expiring. Neither spoke, for both were 
thinking of her who had been the sun of their lit- 
tle world. 

* Halloo there—what’s the difficulty,” inquir- 
ed a lusty farmer, riding up the hill with a bag 
of newly ground meal thrown across his horse by 
way of saddle — “ halloo— does your horse 
“ry, or have you lost a linchpin?” 

r. Suthgate took up his reins, and answer- 
ing that nothing was the matter, was proceeding 
down the hiil—but his new friend soon came on 
a level with him and drew up for a parley. 

* Rather guess I’ve seen that’are horse o’ yourn 
afore, hav’nt I !—don’t he belong on Paris 
Hill?” 

Mr. Suthgate replied that it did. 

“Sartin on’t the first minit— any news 
stirrin?”’ 

Mr. Suthgate replied that he knew of none. 

“ Belong on Paris Hill, ha?” 

** No, in Boston.” 

* Boston! — why you an’t the man that’s 
— Mr. Dean’s place down, below here, are 

ou ” 


“Yes, I have purchased the farm at the foot of 
the hill.” 

* Wal, now I thought so—glad to see you, 
Mr. Suthgate—that’s your name they tell me— 
hope you'll be neighbourly—lI live in the black 
house you’ve just past,”—and the good-hearted 
fellow reached over and shook Mr. Suthgate’s 
hand, as if he had been swingling flax for a wa- 
ger; then resuming his perpendicular on the 
meal-bag, he continued, 

“ That's your daughter, I s’pose?”’ 

“ Yes, my only child.” 

“I’ve got one just about her age—I’ll send 
her over to scrape acquaintance to-morrow— 
you'll find my oldest girl waiting for you.” 

Grace smiled gently, and said she should be 
happy to see his daughter. 

“ Yes, I warrant you'll be like two peas ina 

se bad find all your things in order. Mr. 
* Suthgate—we went down and helped unload ,the 
goods night afore last—they are all put up just 
as you wrote—if there’s any thing more to do I’ll 
ride back wtth you.” 

Mr. Srtthgate thanked him as his kindness de- 
served, bnt declined troubling him. 

* Wal good night then—if any thing’s wanted 
you'll know where to send—my name’s Hin- 
man;’’—then the kind farmer settled himself on 
his meal-bag, and admonishing his horse with 
his stirrupless foot trotted leisurely toward home, 
while his new neighbours proceeded to their 
habitation. 

As Mr. Hinman had taught them to expect, 
they found his daughter waiting-their arrival, and, 
after a slight supper, Grace received her father’s 
kiss and went to her little chamber. Her heart 
swelled as she entered it. The furniture was 
that of her bed chamber in Boston—the same 
white counterpane was on the bed—and the 
night wind came through the small open sashes 
laden with the breath of wild flowers, and play- 
ed with its invisible fingers among the snowy 
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folds of the same muslin curtains that had draped 
her windows at home. 

“ How very, very good it was in dear papa ta 
think of bringing all these things here,” 
the grateful thoughts with which the young gir 
sunk to sleep. 

Mr. Suthgate had selected the occupation of 
farmer as that in which he should close his life: 
but with his new station he still retained all th 
refinements of his former one. His was an ip. 
tellect that never could become subservient tothe 
propensities; benevolence and true religion seem. 
ed a ruling portion of his nature, and he ha 
sought the quiet of a country life, rather from; 
disinclination to remain longer in a pursuit 
which too often debases all the faculties of the 
soul into an accordance with the one 
sion for gain, than because his fallen fortunes 
had rendered retirement absolutely n y 
He had transported to his remote farm sueh of 
his household-gods as were most associated with 
the memory of his deceased wife. The li 
out of which they had read together—the globes 
from which they had given lessons to their child 
—the mathematical instruments, whose uses 
had studied—the piano she had touched, ~ai] 
were placed in the little parlor which, witha 
kitchen, bed-room and porch, constituted the 
lower part of the house. Sarah Hinman, a gool- 
natured girl, perfectly at home in all the branehes 
of housewifery, remained several weeks with he 
new neighbours, in order to instruct the mexpe 
rienced Grace in her various duties; then the 
father and daughter were left to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their home. Three years had 
away and time had yielded its balm to the hearts 
of the widower and orphan, yet had wrought but 
little change in the person of Mr. Sathgate. If 
his ample forehead'was not quite so smooth and 
white, the glow of a contented spirit broke over 
it with a compensating lustre : and the few addi- 
tional lines about his mouth took nothing from 
the benevolence of his smile. His face was 
slightly sunburnt, and his hands embrowned 
with labor; but a robust form, with habits cheer- 
ful and healthy, had taken the place of his former 
pale and melancholy expression of countenanee, 
and?the gentle Grace never once thought of the 
hardness of his hand when it was laid in bless 
ing on her head. 

he change that had come over Grace Suth- 
gate was beautiful. She had gained but little in 
height, but her form was more gracefully round- 
ed, her hair more abundant, and her clear white 
cheek dimpled sweetly when she smiled ; while 
herjlips, like strawberries, in brightness and color, 
took away the appearance ofill-health, which her 
perfect whiteness might otherwise have convey- 
ed. Pure in person and more pure in mind 
was Grace Suthgate ; and it was beautiful to see 
her, after performing the labor of her little house- 
hold, draw a stool to her father’s feet, even #8 
she had done when a child; and, with her knit 
ing-work in her hand, and,a book upon her knee, 
spend the long winter evening in adding to her 
stock of mental wealth; now and then laying 
down her work and leaning on her father’s knee, 
with her sweet eyes raised to his, as he explait 
ed a passage which had puzzled her. Every night 
since her mother’s death had the good girl pray- 
ed, that she might be enabled to fulfil the dv 
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49 that death had imposed on her youth; and 
xy day Mr. Suthgate felt more strongly the 
tnevolence of God in granting him a child, so 
y and so good, to cheer the solitude of his 
She was to him a companion, child and 
fiend, strengthening her intellect to meet his, 
yd drinking with avidity the moral or scientific 
isons he loved to teach her. It was scarcely 
ible for two persons to be thrown more com- 
y on each other for happiness, yet they 
weet lacked resources. ‘Together they planted 
ir little garden with vegetables and flowers, 
ckles were tanght to trail over their par- 
jor window, red and white rosebushes formed a 
jitle wilderness about the house, and a young 
gpl orchard, at the foot of the meadow, gave 
na promise of fruit in after summers. 
Mc, Hinman, who was their nearest neighbour, 
jjred a mile distant over the hill; and about three 
















ay giles from the outlet of the valley was a cluster 
d with MM of four or five houses, a grist-mill and a store. 





4 few months after their arrival in the valley, 
§wah Hinman had been married and had re- 
gored from the neighbourhood ; while Nancy, 
te younger daughter, fully verified her father’s 
pediction, by showing her rosy face at Mr. 
Suthgate’s, at least twice each week. One 
noming Naney came running down the steep 
yond the house, with her bonnet hanging by 
testrings and flying out behind, and her largey 
hasel eyes dancing with delight. 

*Grace—Grace Suthgate! where are you?” 
se exclaimed, running from one room to an- 
other till she found the object of her search in the 
preh, moulding and stamping delicate lite 
takes from a heap of golden odutter lying in a 














but HF my before her,—“ Oh, I’m so tired—I’m so 
If  tappy—who do you think has come?” 

and “lam sure I cannot tell, Nancy.” 

wer =“ But cuess—guess.” 

ddi- “Well, your sister and her husband.” 





“No, James, brother James—and he has not 
was Hi ben at home before in six years—you can’t 
ned HH think how handsome he is—his hair is all comb- 
vet- Mi ed up in the tip of the mode, and his coat reaches 
ner MM almost to his heels, and shines just like satin ; 
ee, @ wd then he has got such a proud, pert kind of 
the J vay, just as all the gentle folks have .;—I’m so 
se I could jump over the house,”—and the 
happy girl began to dance around the room like 
icrazy creature: then pulling her bonnet over 
het head she darted away, saying, “ Well, I 
d- Hi must go, for I ran away, just to tell you that 
te Hi James and I are coming down here ;—he says 
le HH \e’s failed in business, and is going to stay at 
mM, @ home all winter—but I'll tell the rest when I 
et Hi come again, so be ready for us, for he takes a 
great deal of notice, I can tell you.” 

Before she had finished her speech the restless 
il was half way down the meadow, leaving 
race to her conjectures about the time of the 
promised visit. Of James Hinman she had never 
heard, except when Nancy, with pardonable 
vanity, occasionally boasted of her brother, the 
merchant, in Boston. In truth there was little 
known of his recent life, even by his own family. 
He had left home in his nineteenth year, because 
his industrious father had reproached him for 
leness on the farm. Nothing was heard of him 
until nearly three years had passed, when a let- 
let came, stating that he oecnpied the situation 
28 
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of clerk in a dry-good store, in Boston. Another 
year elapsed and then came a second, written in 
a bold, flourishing hand, and announcing the 
fact that Mr. Hinman’s son had become a mer- 
chant. 

There was a tone of consequential omaganen 
running through Mr. James Hinman’s epistle, b 
no means palatable to his honest father. He 
wrote patronizingly to the whole family; was for 
removing his unmarried sister to the city, that 
she might be accomplished ; and hoped that his 
father would not think of visiting him, without 
first providing himself with anew suit of broad- 
cloth as he assured him that his ‘best coat’ would 
be sadly out of fashion in Boston. This was the 

unkindest cut of all. Mr. Hinman could bear 
that his son should be idle and run away—that he 
should seldom write and never visit home; but 
when he presumed to insinuate that his blue coat 
was not exactly the thing—the venerable garment 
that had performed duty on his wedding-day, 
and clothed his broad shoulders every Sabbath, 
to say nothing of town-meeting and muster days, 
for the last twenty-five years—when James Hin- 
man dared to do this, the father was convinced 
that he must be utterly degenerate, and with a 
heavy heart he prepared to ascertain the facts of 
his son’s situation.. Early one fine morning. his 
horse was brought to the door, and an old pair of 
saddle-bags thrown over his back, with one end 
stuffed with oats for the beast, and the other 
equally well filled with a box of baked beans, 
six dozen dough-nuts, and a lamp of eheese for 
the man. Mr. Hinman shook hands with his 
wife and daughter, tried the stirrap with his foot, 
and raised himself cautiously to his seat on the 
saddle-bags; then taking a bundle from his wife, 
which contained the aforesaid wedding-coat, with 
other things to match, he swung it on his arm; 
and with his nether limbs snugly cushioned 
against the oai. and dough-nuts, started in a so- 
ber trot for Boston. ; 

The events of Hinman’s journey were never 
made public; bat it was observed that he neve: 
boasted of his son after his return, and that he 
hated every thing in the shape of adandy. When 
the hopeful youth returned home, and announced 
his intention of remaining there for an indefinite 
space of time, giving for a reason that his busi- 
ness had been ruined and his property lost by 
the villany of a partner, Mr. Hinman answered 
bluntly, that he was welcome to stay at home 
so long as he behaved himself—but as for the 
story about loss of property he did not believe a 
word of it, inasmuch ‘as Jim had never been worth 
a dollar in his life, nor never was. like to be un- 
less he changed his ways. 

It was nearly evening, on the same day that 
Nancy Hinman had announced her brother’s ar- 
rival, when she called with him to pay their 
promised visit. During their walk the young 
gentleman edified his sister with an account of 
some dozen of the most fashionable ladies in 
Boston, who had evinced unequivoeal symptoms 
of aitachment to him, a to none of whom _ 
he deigned to give the least encouragement. 
temdedat asa fully impressed with her bro- 
ther’s importance, began to tremble for her friend, 
who she was certain must become the thirteenth 
victim to the invincible attractions which had al- 





ready done so much execution, But to her sur- 
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prise, Grace was by no means so completely cap- 
tivated as she had anticipated. She had pe 
too many of the really high bred during her 
mother’s life time, not to feel an instinctive re- 
pugnance to the second-hand airs and underbred 
pretensions which characterized James Hinman; 
and from the period of his first visit the sweet 
girl experienced a feeling of dislike while in his 
company, which she condemned as uncharitable, 
yet could not entirely overcome. Not so with 
the gentleman; whatever had been his cruelty to 
the city ladies, he seemed by no means inclined 
to practise any in his intercourse with the beau- 
tiful country girl. He haunted her like her sha- 
dow, broke in upon her walks, obtruded himself 
upon her during her morning avocations, and en- 
tirely broke up the pleasant evenings she had de- 
lighted to spend with her father. ‘These intrusions 
but served to confirm Grace in her dislike, and 
to render his society an evil which she struggled 
to bear patiently. 

One morning in the early part of June, about 
a month after young Hinman’s arrival, he called 
at Mr. Suthgate’s with an offering of flowers, as 
ill-assorted 2s his own character. Grace accept- 
ed them, and saw him depart, with the earnest 
hope that his visit would not be repeated that 
day. A pleasant shower came up in the after- 
noon, which confined Mr. Suthgate to the house. 
Before the tea-things were removed from the 

lour, the rain had abated. Grace drew her 
r’s seat to one of the front windows and 
opened the sash, that he might enjoy the deli- 
cious air, a8 it came up from its revelry among 
the wild flowers. Their little farm would have 
made a beautiful picture, as it lay outspread 
before them. The meadow, with its springing 
grass, sloped géntly from the door, gemmed all 
over with rain drops and with a profusion of 
dandelions, that had unfolded their golden 
crowns at the first pattering summons of the 
shower. The river’s brink was blue with vio- 
lets, and the per hill towered against the 
sky, clothed in the pale green foliage of Spring, 
broken by the snowy blossoms of the hawthorn, 
or the crimson buds of the white-oak, as they 
blushed into life. The swollen water-fall foam- 
ed onward to its outlet, and a dozen mountain- 
streams, children of the storm, made bold music 
as they left their caverns, tossing their spray, 
Soteieg foam like snow-flakes on the green 
moss, and dashing from cliff to cliff down the 
face of the hill. A rainbow flung its brilliant 
arch from east to west, just over the water-fall, 
and the black clouds, rolling in solemn grandeur 
to the horizon, melted away into fleecy billows, 
as the sun its light upon them. 

“Oh, how she would have enjoyed this,” 
muttered Mr. Suthgate, drawing his hand across 
his wet eyes. 

Grace threw her arms around his neck and 
whispered, in a voice that was thrillingly sweet, 
when she deeply felt—* Yes, Fuhee but how 
much greater must her enjoyment be in the 
brighter scenes to which she is gone; or how 
do we know that her pure spirit may not be 
here, communing with ours even now? I have 
often thought such things, when I have been 
wakeful in the still night.” 

Mr. Suthgate made no answer; his heart was 
busy with the past, and he abruptly left the 





es, 
room. When he returned, James Hinman wa 
seated by his daughter, and seemed to be wais 
ing her reply to something he had been sayj 
His look was anxious aod his manner impati 
while she seemed Jost in astonishment and some. 
thing very like anger; her cheeks were flys 
her eyes opened wide, and her lips Slightly 
divided, like the unfolding of a rose-bud. Hi. 
man started from his chair, as Mr. Suth 
entered, and began to walk the room impatieniy, 
Just then a knocking was heard at the door, js 
Mr. Suthgate left the room at the sum 
Hinman hastily approached Grace, and said— 

“I will call again to-morrow, and then I shajj 
hope to receive the answer your flattering emby. 
rassment has deprived me of.” 

Grace was about to speak, but that momex 
her father returned, followed by a young gentle. 
man, whose features struck Grace as familiar, 

et whom she could not instantly i 

he stranger lifted his hat from the mass of 
brown hair, brushed up from his broad forehead, 
in the fashion of the day, and, with his hand 
extended, advanced eagerly toward her. Gree 
gave him her hand irresolutely, and looked in. 
quiringly into his face, 

** What! have you forgotten me?” exclaimed 
he, evidently mortified with his reception, 

“My daughter can scarcely be expected to 
detect her old play-fellow in the man before her,” 
said Mr. Suthgate, smiling, as he glanced at the 
manly face and finely proportioned form of the 
stranger ;—“ Grace, it is your cousin, Henry 
Blair.” 

The young man had his eyes fixed pre 
on his cousin, as her father spoke. Instantly her 
features lighted up with a beautiful expression 
of joy; and her hand, which was still in his, 
warmly returned his clasp. 

“T never should have recognized you,” she 
said, ** you are so much taller, and your eyes—” 
she hesitated and blushed deeply, for the bright 
blue orbs of which she spoke, met her’s with 
such an expression of pleasure, that somehow 
they confused her. 

“* My eyes,” said he, laughing, so as to dis- 
play the edges of a set of teeth, even and exqui- 
sitely white—* My eyes must be sad bunglers, 
if my do not say that this is the happiest mo- 
ment I have known since I used to torment you 
with my pranks. But I am come to live my 
childhood over again, if you dare venture to give 
me a home for a few weeks.” 

Grace smiled, and her father expressed his 
pleasure. As Blair turned to place his hat ona 
table, his eyes fell on James Hinman. Instantly 
his features underwent a change; and, with a 
cold haughty air of recognition, he passed on, 
without appearing to observe the hand which the 
other, though with evident constraint, had ex- 
tended. Hinman dropped his hand, the blood 
rushed over his face, the veins on his forehead 
swelled with suppressed rage, and a dusky glow 
broke from his eyes;—yet he did not for a mo 
ment lose the affected softness of his manner;— 
he lingered awhile in the room, and then de- 
parted, without addressing Blair. . 

“You have met that young man before, it 
would seem,”’ observed Mr. Suthgate, as Hin- 
man left the room. \ 

“Yes,” replied Blair, “but I certainly did 
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——— 
t to meet him in the house of m 
wi yer brother.” 7 
«His father is our nearest and best neigh- 
bour;—but do you know aught of his character, 
ghich should prevent us from receiving him as 
visitor ?”’ 
«Nothing, from personal observation, but he 
is said to have swindled his partner out of a 











‘Dgate HE gsiderable amount, and his character is gene- 
lenily, nily uspicious.”” 

T As «J feared as much,” said Mr. Suthgate, 
Mons, HE iooghtfully, “yet, for his father’s sake, we 
id— Fe got change our conduct with regard to him; 
shall pot ake a seat, Harry, and tell us how you hap- 
taba to drop in upon us so suddenly.” 

*Indeed, { can hardly inform you, Uncle. I 
ment HE jxj finished my studies, and you being my near- 
entle. et telative, now that my parents are gone, I 
liar, tok it into my head to visit your little farm, 
nize. BE soi talk over old times with my sweet cousin 
8 of BE tere—and now, with your permission, I will 
ead, ke of the cold chicken she has provided so 
Naud expeditiously ;’’—and, without further ceremony, 
rate Hl be seated himself by the tray of refreshments 
ite HM vhich Grace had just brought in, and to which, 
a it must be admitted, he did all reasonable 


ustice. 
In the afternoon of the third day after Harry 
to Blair’s arrival, Grace went to the foot of the 
tM yearest hill to gather flowers for her parlour. 
the HM afer collecting a quantity of violets from a 
the gnssy knoll, she was attracted by a wild cherry- 
UY wee growing a little farther up the steep. She 
cambered to it, and was breaking off some of 
By its snowy blossoms, when a stone came rolling 
"et @ down the hill, and lodged in a bush close by 
nH herside. Startled from her employment, Grace 
is, looked up, and saw James Hinman standing 
justabove her.. He sprang to her side, and, in 
his smooth, silky manner, apologized for not 
having called, as he had promised, to receive 
tht BF her answer to his proposals. Grace, at first, felt 
something like alarm at his sudden appearance; 
® Bt bat, collecting her thoughts, she mildly but firm- 
ly refased the hand which had been confidently 
offered her on the day of the shower. Hinman 
stood for a moment, after she had done speaking, 
evidently striving to subdue some strong pas- 
sion, struggling for utterance. 

“I hope I am not to consider this answer as 
decisive,” he at length said, in a constrained 
Voice. 

“Iecan give no other now, or ever,” replied 
Grace, firmly. 
| “I know to whom I must impute this refu- 
YH sal!” said he, suddenly giving loose to his 
anger; then, moving fiercely a step forward, he 
seized Grace by the wrist, and fixing his gleam- 
| eyes on her face, said—* Grace Suthgate, 
tell me, word for word, what that upstart, Blair, 
said of me last Monday afternoon.” 

The poor girl trembled and turned pale, for 
the expression of his face was savage ; but, be- 
fore she could answer, the bushes above them 
were rudely parted, and her cousin, with a 
vigorous bound, planted himself, face to face, 
with her assailant. 

“A villain!” he exclaimed, seizing him by 
the collar, and shaking him, as if he were an 
infant in his hands, “a villain, I said you were 
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that!”? he repeated, just as Hinman drew his 
hand back to give him a blow. 

Blair saw the motion, and, with a dexterous 
movement, lifted the wretch from his feet, and 
hurled him down the hill. The descent was not 
above seven feet, but he rolled some distance 
into the meadow, so powerful had been the im- 
petus given. For a moment, he lay like one 
dead ;—then, slowly rising, he came close to the 
brink of the underwood. His face was ashy 
pale, a slight foam was on his lips, and his eyes 
gleamed like those of a rattle-snake. He shook 
his clenched hand at Blair, who was supporting 
the frightened maiden, and said, in a low, hiss- 
ing voice, that sounded scarcely human, “ Hen 
Blair, I will be revenged !” then he turned, and, 
passing along the skirts of the hill, went up the 
road which led to his father’s house. 

The next six weeks had its history, but we 
shall not record it, holding it almost sacrilege to 
lay bare the workings of a heart so pure as that 
of Grace Suthgate. It was an epoch in the his- 
tory of her feelings; she was sad, she knew not 
why, and thrillingly happy, without studying 
the cause. The gentle girl loved her cousin, 
Harry Blair,—nor had she, *unsought, been 
won.’ 

One glorious morning, when the hills were 
vocal with bird-songs, and every thing rejoiced 
in the sun-light, Mr. Suthgate and Henry Blair 
equipped themselves for a day’s shooting among 
the hills. While his uncle was preparing the 
shot-bags and powder-flasks, the young man 
joined Grace, who was trying to fasten up a 
honeysuckle, which had been broken down by 
the weight of its own luxuriance, and now lay 
trailing its red blossoms in the grass. 

“ Cousin,” said Henry, as he stood half con-" 
cealed by the mass of foliage he was holding 
up for her to secure, “ Cousin, you know what 
we were speaking of, last night; may I mention 
the subject to your father, while we are away?” — 

Grace began to tremble—the knot she was 
tying slipped, and down came the honeysuckle, 
with all its wreath of blossoms, on the sup- 
pliant’s head. Grace “= and blushed, and 
tried to extricate him; but somehow, as her 
hands wandered among the leaves, one of them 
was taken prisoner. 

“Say yes, or [ will never forgive you,” ex- 
claimed Henry, with a voice broken with — 
ter. The little hand struggled to free itself. 
He grasped it tighter. “Speak, Grace—say 
yes—do, I entreat you.” He began to 
serious. The girl hesitated, and blushed deeper 
than before. She was glad that he could not 
see her, as she uttered the required monosylla- 
ble;—while he, the rogue, had his sparkling 
eyes fixed on her all the while, from an opening 
in the blossoms. 

There never was a nana fellow than Henry 
Blair, as he shouldered his gun that morning, 
and followed his uncle to the hills, but Grace 
was a little nervous all day. She did not doubt 
that her father would sanction the proposal her 
cousin had made her, still there was an u 
flutter at her heart, which left her cheeks in a 
continued glow, when she thought of their re- 
turn. She had just finished her préparations for 
tea, when James Hinman abruptly entered the 
house. He too had evidently been on the hills, 
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for a shot-bag was slung across his breast, and 
he held a rifle in his hand. Grace had not 
spoken to him since his affray with her cousin, 
and was naturally a little terrified at his appear- 
ance. He smiled scornfally, as he observed her 
pallid cheek ;—and, sitting down his gun, stood 
directly before her. 

* Grace Suthgate,’”’ he said, in a bitter tone, 
*] have come to ask you for the last time—will 
you marry me?” . 

“I have answered that question, when more 
mildly propounded,” replied the maiden, with 
dignity; “and, though your manner does not 
deserve that even a refusal should be repeated, I 
again say, that I never will.” 

Hinman broke into a low mocking laugh. 

“You did not answer Blair thus,” he said, 
fixing his malicious eyes on her for a moment; 
then, taking up his rifle, he left the house as 
abruptly as he had entered it. 

Grace was slightly terrified, but she was igno- 
rant of the length of evil to which the human 
heart may go, and soon regained her composure. 
Her tea was ready; and, with a house-keeper’s 
anxiety, she seated herself by a window, to 
watch for the return of the sportsmen. A foot- 
path wound down the opposite hill, and the body 
of a large tree formed a rustic bridge across the 
river, connecting that path with one leading to 
the house. She had been watching for some 
time, when the objects of her solicitude appear- 
ed. They were some distance apart; one stood 
on a rock near the foot of the hill, and the other 
occupied a projection a little to the right. Both 


were preparing to discharge their pieces. Grace 
sn the one on the rock to be her cousin, 
as he wore the fur-eap which had distinguished 
Blair in the morning; the other, she had no 


doubt, was her father. She saw him lift his 
rifle to his shoulder; but, while he was settling 
his aim, a bird fluttered by the window, and 
diverted. her attention. That moment came the 
loud report of the discharged rifle, followed by 

sharp cry. Grace sprang to her feet, and saw 
her cousin stagger back, reel to and fro for a 
moment, and then fall heavily from the rock. 
The poor girl stood still, as if death had frozen 
her to marble; the blood ran cold in her veins, 
her eyes were fixed in horror oa the body, and it 
seemed as if she could hear the crackling of the 
brushwood, as it rolled slowly down the hill, 
almost to the brink of the river. It lay motion- 
less—the white lips of the poor girl parted—she 
drew a long, sobbing breath, and sprang for- 
ward. Her feet seemed scarcely to touch the 
ground, as she passed through the meadow, and 
then darted over the rude log that spanned the 
river. The body Jay a few paces farther on. 
Blood was on the clothes, and several drops 
stained one of the hands, which fell loose and 
nerveless on the grass. One step more, and she 
saw the face—it was her father’s! Harry Blair 
was bending over him—his face was deadly 

le, his limbs shook, and he was making inef- 

tual attempts to open the vest of the prostrate 
man. A little back, stood James Hinman. He 
too was pale, and seemed much agitated. A 
desperate calmness came over the orphan—she 
stopped down, and laid her hand on the heart of 
her parent—there was no motion. 
dead! 


* dropped in measured word; from her 





“He is | 
‘ spot. The sufferer appeared not to comprehend 
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marble lips, and still she gazed on. Sudden) 

she stood upright, and looking wildly fn 
Blair to Hinman, exclaimed, “ One of you kil. 
ed him!”—then, stepping before the latter, sh. 
fixed her keen look on him, and said—« James 
Hinman, it was you!” 

Hinman shrunk back, and turned pale, bu: 
still found words to deny the charge. 

* Do not deny the crime—do not—I gay j; 
all ;—the gun was lifted, even while I looked;— 
you stood there, by that blasted tree.” 

“« There is the murderer,” said Hinman, poin. 
ing to Blair, who sat on a fragment of rock } 
the body, with his faee buried in his hands, 
through which tears were gushing, broken by 
convalsive sobs, while his whole frame was 
shaken with terrible anguish. 

Even at that fearful moment, there was ; 
gleam of satisfaction in Hinman’s eye. Grae 
made no answer—the stony calmness of her fea. 
tures relaxed, and she fell senseless at the feet 
of her murdered father. 

The horror-stricken group were seen by two 
men passing toward the village, who assisted in 
conveying the dead body to the house. As they 
were about to bear it away, old Hinman joined 
them; his strength seemed entirely to have left 
him, and, without speaking a word, he stood m- 
zing wildly at the corpse, as it was carried with 
difficulty across the foot-bridge. With a heavy 
groan, he turned to the insensible girl, and a- 
tempted to raise her in his arms; but so com 
pletely was his great strength prostrated, that he 
tottered under the light form, which a few minutes 
before would have been to him but as an infant. 
His son made a motion, as if to assist him. The 
old man turned fiercely, the blood of hot anger 
rushed into his swarthy cheek, and he — the 
wretch back, exclaiming in a deep threatening 
voice, “Dare to lay your hands on the 
lamb, and T’!l level you as I would a fat ox!”— 
then laying the pale head of the fainting girk on 
his shoulder, he ‘folded her to his broad chest, 
very tenderly, and bore her over the log bridge, 
to the house. 

James Hinman remained, for a moment, with 
an expression of doubt and alarm in his face. 
** Could it be—has he?—but no, no—the fear is 
preposterous—he must have seen us from the mea 
dow,” he muttered; and then, advancing to Blair, 
who still sat on the rock, stupified with horror, 
he lightly touched his shoulder, and, in a smooth, 
hypoeritical voice, said, “ All are out of sight 
—now, Blair, is the time to save yourself. 

The poor heart-broken youth r-ised his face, 
pale and collapsed with agony; his eyes fel? on 
the spot where the corpse nad been; the grass 
was trampled and matted down with blood ;— 
shuddering, he buried his face again in his hands, 
and, said, in a voice of hopeless misery, “ 
you wish for more?—am I not a murderer?” 

“True,” replied Hinman, anxiously, “ but 
look to your own safety—there is yet time for 
escape.” 

Blair dropped his hand slowly from his face, 
and his dim eyes met the anxious look of his 
persuader, with an expression of heart-broken mi- 
sery, that appalled and softened even him, and 
his voice had something of true feeling in its 
tones, as he strove toe persuade him from the 
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a momen 
pis object, and it would seem that no definite 
wish to escape actuated him, though he arose, 
sod staggered a few paces forward. He would 
have fallen, but that 


inman caught him by the 


wate, help me—hold me up—I am weak and 
peart-sick,”” he murmured, leaning heavily on the 
shoulder of his supporter. 

Hinman looked anxiously toward the house. 
Oneof the men was mounting his horse. “Look,” 
he exclaimed, pointing to the rider, as he gallop- 
ei toward the village—* it will soon be too late 

with me, I will secrge you till night.” He 
tew his arms around Blair, and strove to draw 
hin from the place of death; but the intellect 
dthe sufferer seemed bound up in one idea 


aly. 

. He was dead, I know it—quite dead—I 

shot him—is it not enough?”’ he continued to re- 
without moving a step, while his weight 
fell heavier and heavier on his companion. 

“Go with me, I entreat,’”’ exclaimed Hinman, 
impatiently; then hoping to arouse him, he add- 
ed, “It might have been the loss of blood—he 
may not be dead.” 

These words had their effect—Blair started 
upright, drew a quick, gasping breath, and walk- 
ed rapidly toward the house 

Hinman followed him to the brink of the rivér, 
and vehemently entreated him to return, and not 
torun headlong into danger. Blair paid no at- 
tention, but moved swiftly toward the house. 
The baffled villain uttered an execration, stood 
jmesolute for a moment, and then followed him, 
muttering, “* The fool! will force me too far—I 
would not have a trial; but, if he will run head- 
long, let him take the worst.” 

Old Hinman bore the senseless Grace to her 
chamber, and, laying her on the bed, chafed her 
cold hands in his hard palms, poured water over 
her face, and strove, by every means in his power 
torestore her to consciousness. It was in vain; 
«old and marble-like, she lay on the white coun- 
terpane, with the water-drops rolling from her 
cheeks and polished forehead, coldly, as if they 
were drip] chisseled stone, while her 
whole frar stiffening in death. It was 
more than on fainting fit, which bound 
the faculti: illed the frame of poor Grace 
Suthgate. 
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’ said Mr. Hinman, and his 
gly from his throat; “ It’s of 
ed she’s dead, and I don’t 
be a marcy if she is, poor, 
1erless creature—I’|l go home 
an or Nancy—poor Nance— 
3°’ and laying the little hand 
ig, softly on the bosom of the 
xd the black ringlets which lay 
from off her face, and turned 


Hinman entered the chamber 
‘riend, she found her sitting up 
yes fixed on the opposite win- 
tures still settled in a death-like 
who had never seen grief ex- 
ears, was surprised at her seem- 
and while the drops gathered in 
eyes, she threw her arms around 
ispering, “Oh Grace, dear Grace, 
now I feel for you.” 





There was no answer, no motion in the suf- 
ferer. 

* Grace, oh Grace, you are cruel!—wont you 
take notice of me 1—what have I done that you 
wont speak?” 

** Hush, hush! not so loud, you disturb me—I 
know you, I know you all, but it hurts me to 
speak—open the window—I want air—my breath 
pains me,” whispered the mourner, but without 
turning her eyes, or moving a limb. 

Nancy raised the sash, and seated herself be- 
side it. She saw Grace press her hand to her 
forehead ; and, afier a few moments, sink back 
to her pillow. She was uncertain whether she 
slept or not; but, for four long hours, there was 
no word spoken between them. The sun was 
down—its tints of gold died slowly from the ho- 
rizon—the stars came out in. their splendor—the 
moon rose as it had done the preceding night—all 
without remained the same;—and yet, in that 
house, there was not a heart which had not been 
changed, as with years of sorrow. How insig- 
nificant we are! The very flowers we tread 
upon, bloom as sweetly, when our hearts are 
broken, as when the music of happiness is thrill- 
ing through them. The moonlight falls alike on 
the lovers in their bower, and the widow by the 
tomb of her husband. But, oh! how different are 
its effects! To the first, it is the deepener of 
joy; to the other, a mockery of sorrow. Our 
hearts are stricken, withered, blasted, while the 
rose bursts its germ, and smiles itself out of life; 
yet the world goes on, as heedless of our agony, 
as of its fallen leaves. We die, a few tears are 
dropped, a few moans are made—the hearts 
which ours have clung to, droop foran hour, and 
this is all. No other thing in nature is distu 
save the few green clods, which are torn to ad« 
mit us to the bosom of the earth. The waves of 
time rol] over our empty places, and all things 
are as if we had never been. Alas! how insig- 
nificant we are! 

It was late when the hum of voices, which had 
ascended from below, all the evening, died away. 
One by one, the people from the neighbouring. 
village departed, and Nancy Hinman, gad almost 
for the first time in her life, sat alone by the lit- 
tle window of her friend’s chamber. As the 
clattering of the last departing horse died on the 
air, she arose, and went to the bed-side of the 
sufferer. She lay still, as if asleep. Her eyes - 
were closed, but there was a tremulous motion 
in the shadowy lashes sweeping her cheek, and 
a working of her features, as the moonbeams la 


‘ full upon them, which would have disproved ail 


appearance of recent slumber,.had Nancy Hinman 
been a close observer, She—kind girl—bent down 
and kissed the pale forehead of the mourner, 
wept over her for a time, and then stole softly 
back to her seat, where she soon dropped into a 
heavy slumber. 

As the young girl lay with her arms folded 
on the window-sill, her bright cheeks pillowed 
upon them, and her frank brow exposed, by her 
curls, as the night-wind lified them playfully 
from her temples, Grace arose and stole softly 
from the room. The poor girl had been awake, 
listening to the voices from below, as a culprit 
within sound of the hammers which rivet his 
scaffold. A thin partition only divided her from 
the women who were making her father’s 
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shroud. She heard them consult on the form 
and measurement; she heard the good Mrs. Hin- 
man caution them to speak soitly, that they 
might not disturb her; she knew, by the bustle, 
when those below were laying out the dead; 
and yet she did not move, nor unclose her aching 
eyes—but lay four long hours, with her intellect 
quickened to painful acuteness, and her heart 
cramping within her, like a thing of distinct 
life. When all was still, and her young watcher 
asleep, she stole down to mourn by the dead. 
She passed through the kitchen; two men were 
stretched along the chairs asleep, while another 
sat in a shadowy corner, with his face turned to- 
ward the wall. Grace was too wretched to 
notice them, and glided unseen to the parlour. 
She opened the door, and the corpse of her 
father lay before her. The face was uncovered ; 
the grave-clothes glimmered in the dim light, 
and were slightly rustled by a current of air, 
which swept over a honeysuckle at an open 
sash, and filled the room with fragrance. The 
poor orphan’s heart grew faint; it was the same 
vine she had nailed to the casement in the morn- 
ing. The dewy blossoms she had trifled with 
then, were now breaking the moonlight, as it 
trembled through them, and flickered over the 
face of the dead Slowly the orphan advanced ; 
she started, and her heart leaped within her, for 
the light quivering over the face of the corpse, 
gave it the appearance of life. She bent her 
cheek ; it met one cold and stiffened; her heart 
contracted itself again. She sunk on her knees, 
and strove to pray. Her throat was dry, and 
agony almost choked her. With locked hands, 
and | drops breaking over her upturned 
brow, she struggled for words of prayer. A 
painful effort, and they broke from her lips:— 
* Oh God! oh God! help me to bear this mine 
affliction.” Straightway, warm tears rushed to 
her eyes, the grasp of, agony was taken from 
her heart, and she wept freely. Long and holy 
was the communion Grace Suthgate held with 
her God, there, by her father’s death-couch. 
Her heart was pervaded with a sweet and invi- 
sible influence; a calm, blessed feeling, such as 
haman pen can never describe, took possession 
of her spirit; and she, who had knelt down in 
her agony, arose resigned—nay, happy. The 
light was still on her father’s face, and a smile, 
ure and holy, such as his mortal lips had never 
nown, lay like a promise of heaven upon it. 
Grace stooped, and pressed her lips to the cold 
clay. As she bern her head, another shadow 
fell athwart the corpse. It was her cousin who 
stood before her. Very pale he was, and his 
countenance looked solemn and death-like, in 
the dim light. Grace moved not, nor shrunk as 
he laid his cold hand on hers. She knew that 
he had killed her father;—but she knew also, 
that his will had no part in the deed. He spoke, 
and his voice was low and very mournful. 

“1 did not think to find you here—they told 
me you were ill—I came to look on the dead, 
while my keepers slept—to-morrow, I go to be 
tried for his murder,—yow cannot think me 
guilty of an intent to kill your father, Grace.” 

“No,” replied the orphan, “no—could you 
be ‘here, by his side, had you harboured a 
thought of murder?” 


“ ] thank you—from my broken heart I thank 
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you,” said he, trembling violently, and 
against the window-frame for support. 

As his hand grasped the casement, it crushed 
a flowering branch of the honeysuckle, which 
had fallen in at the open sash. He raised hig 
hand, and carefully removed the bruised flowers: 
and, when he looked up, his eyes were full a 
tears. 

“They are fresh and blooming yet—a day 
has not withered them,” he said, in a sorrowfyl 
voice, accompanied by one of those painfyl 
smiles which spring from the very dregs of 
misery; then, with a sudden gesture of despaj 
he turned to the body outstretched before him, 
and exclaimed, with a burst of bitter feeling 
“Oh Grace, Grace! can this be real !—parted 
forever ;—you fatherless—I—I—a murderer!— 
and all in a few hours. This morning—but this 
morning—and we stood there, so happy, so fall 
of hope—oh, my God! why was I permitted to 
work all this woe?’’ 

Grace laid her hand on his. She yielded to 
none of the regretful feelings which crowded w 
her heart. It is not the nature of prayer t 
strengthen the soul for a time, as does human 
resolution, and then lay it bare again to the rava- 











ges of the passions. No!—faith and resi 
tion may need guarding, but their ctrengh is 
equal to the need of their possessor. Grace, | 
have said, placed her hand on that of her cousin, 
She, the bereaved, was about to administer con- 
solation to the bereaver. The light of a pur 
spirit broke over his face—her black hair fell 
back from her pale forehead, as she raised it to 
look upen him;—and she appeared, in her spi- 
ritual beauty, like a ministering angel, rather 
than a mourner sorrowing over the dead. Her 
lips were parted to speak, when a heavy tread 
and a rough voice was heard in the passage. 

_ “Tam missed,” exclaimed Blair; “ they will 
intrude even here. Grace, you have given me 
comfort—me who—” his voice was choked 
with grief—he grasped her hand with convul- 
sive violence, and left the room. 

The morning sun shone in upon the corpse, 
and Grace Suthgate was still kneeling by it. 
She knew not that the dawn had broken—she 
cared not that the flowers were. awake, and re- 
joicing in their dew. The rattle of the wheels 
which had borne Henry Blair to prison, was 
still sounding in her ears. She was praying for 
him, and her entreaties went up to the Most 
High as a rich incense; for they sprung from a 
heart, which, like flowers, yielded its sweetness 
in greatest abundance, when it was most severely 
bruised. She unclosed not her eyes;—and her 
voice, like tones of broken music, ceased not to 
ascend, till the promise of strength and faith 
was vouchsafed to her. 

Those who came to prepare for the funeral 
looked on the calm brow of the young girl, and 
wondered. 

Mr. Suthgate was buried on his own ground, 
just beneath the precipice, at the back of the 
house. A large maple overshadowed his grave, 
and wild roses blossomed thickly about it. One 
thing was remarkable regarding tha funeral— 
old Mr. Hinman was not present—nor had he 
been at the house since the morning of its mas- 





ter’s death. It was said that he was ill; but, 
when Nancy returned to nurse him, /he reproved 
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harply for deserting the poor orphan, and 
cco her to sanees a not poe her 
in until she was sent for. In vain, Nancy, 
who truly loved her father, besought him to al- 
jow her to remain with him. ‘Grace was 
alm,” she said, “and kept about the house all 
ihe time, never appearing as if any thing had 
pened, only once in a while, when some of 
ier father’s books or things came in the way; 
yi then she woald go about her work, with the 
yas dropping from her eyes, for’an hour at a 
ines and her smile had a strange kind of look 
jut it, just as if it would say, oh, how my 
eat aches!” Old Hinman sat in his great 
gschair, with his hands clasped on his knees, 
gi large tears rolling one by one down his 
decks, as Nancy gave this simple description 
her friend’s suffering. His daughter looked 
inhis care-worn face, and her heart was pained, 
fr she had never seen him sick before. 

“Do let me stay with you, father—Grace 
does not need me—there is no work to do, for 
she don’t eat scarcely any thing;—and brother 
James comes night and morning to feed the 
swck, and take care of things.” 

At the mention of his son’s name, Mr. Hin- 
man suddenly unlocked his hands, and turned 
rmarkably pale. He half started from his chair, 
wi with trembling lips exclaimed, “ Don’t 
nme him—I tell you don’t name him ;”—then, 
suddenly checking himself, he fell back to his 
wat, adding, ** Leave the room, Nancy, you ’ve 
done no harm.” 

It would be almost impossible for a person to 
be left more completely alone, than was Grace 
Suthgate, by the death of her father. Brought 
w entirely in his society, living almost alone 
with him from childhood, she had centered all 
the earthly affections of her humble and loving 
heart in his existence. Never, in her whole life- 
time, could she remember a harsh word or act 
coming from him. No second object had found 
aplace in her heart, till the arrival of Henry 
Blair; and, even then, the love she bore her 
parent seemed to expand with her capacity to 
love another. Suddenly, in a moment as it 
were, the support of her life, the oak to which 
she was the vine, was cut down forever; and 
she, the loved and cherished, became an isolated 
creature in the wide, wicked world. It is strange 
that she did not die then—that her heart, so pure 
and tender, had not broken, in the uprooting of 
its gentle tendencies. It might, but for Him 
who tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Grace had one earthly hope left, to which she 
clung with feminine tenacity—that was Henry 
Blair. She knew that she never could marry 
him with her father’s blood on his hands, how- 
ever innocent he might be; yet she could hear 
ftom him sometimes; and it was a luxury to 
pity him—to feel that one in the world, who 
shared her lineage, would remember her with 
the tenderness she had been wont to inspire. 
She had no fear for the event of his trial—it was 
aform, she thought, necessary to his character. 
To be acquitted publicly by his fellow-men, 
might lessen his own regret; and it gave her 
comfort to anticipate the time of -his release, 
though she knew that she should see him no 
more. j 
While Nancy Hinman was making her un- 





successful visit to her father, James had taken 
the opportunity to visit Grace, who received 
him kindly, for he had performed many friendly 
offices for her since her bereavement. His face 
wore a show of sympathy, and his manner was 
even more than commonly soft and insinuating. 
After some hesitation, be informed her that 
Henry Blair’s trial would come on in about a 
week, and inquired if she could mention any 
witnesses whom she wished to have summoned 
in his behalf. Grace thanked him, and answer- 
ed calmly, that she supposed none were neces- 
sary to his exculpation, save himself, he being 
the only person present. Hinman seemed em- 
barrassed. He arose, walked across the room, 
and returned to his seat. 

“TI fear,” he said, with some hesitation, “I 
fear you misconceive the nature of my evidence 
—I am sorry to say it would be little in favour 
of your cousin.” 

Grace looked up in astonishment. “ Mr. Hin- 
man,” she said, in a faltering voice, * you do 
not mean to say that you know aught more than 
that my father died by the accidental discharge 
of his nephew’s gun ?” 

“ Miss Suthgate, it grieves me to say I do. I 
would give my right hand that I did not—for 
my knowledge, after what has awe may be 
construed into malice. I knew Blair in Boston, 
but we did not assimilate—he was passionate 
and haughty—I—but that is unimportant. You 
know what has passed between us here. I was 
to blame, perhaps—certain I am that I was rude 
to you—but, if ever a man deserved to be for- 
given for outrage, [—” 

Grace who had been growing faint and weak, 
with apprehension, interrupted him, ‘ Do not, 
do not torture me, I pray you—but tell me the 
worst at once.” 

** Miss Suthgate,” replied Hinman, solemnly, 
*““you have not forgotten that I called here on 
the afternoon of your father’s death—you may 
remember what passed between us, but you can- 
not conceive of the bitter disappointment with 
which I left your presence. I had been out upon the 
hills alone—I did not feel in the mood for return- 
ing home, after your unkind severity, and wander- 
ed, I know not how, to the opposite hill. As I 
stood resting on my rifle, and indulging in the 
moody thoughts your rejection had given rise 
to, it so happened that your father and cousin 
passed without perceiving me. Blair was eager- 
ly pressing some request he had previously made 
—they stopped a few paces from me—I was not 
in a fit temper for joining them, and remained 
quiet. I soon learned that Blair had been ask- 
ing for your hand in marriage. Your father was 
gentle, but steady in his refusal. Blair grew 
angry, and becamne more and more peremptory 
and impetuous in his demand. Your father 
looked surprised and displeased. At length Blair 
descended to abusive epithets and harsh Jan- 
guage. Your father turned sorrowfully away, 
and as your cousin followed with fresh argu- 
ments, he said aloud, and with some asperity, 
‘ Henry Blair, ask her not of me, she is my ail, 
the sweet copy of her mother—I cannot tear her 
from my home, to place her in the bosom of one 
who has no command over his own passions.’ 

Again, your cousin broke in with vehement ex- 
postulations. His uncle shook off the youth's 
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hand from his arm, exclaiming, with some 
warmth, ‘ Harry, I will listento no more—noth- 
ing but death can separate mefrom my child,’— 
and, as if to avoid further importunity, he hur- 
ried down the hill, and, stepping upon that rock 
yonder, was preparing to discharge his gun. 
Blair was always passionate. Then, his disap- 
rep drove him{to fury. Seizing his rifle, he 
ifted it to his shoulder, exclaiming, ‘Then by 
your death be it!"—and, before I could prevent 
the fatal act, he had fired. You know the rest, 
yet I would add my belief, that the deed of guilt 
was perpetrated, from the blind fury of the mo- 
ment, and not from premeditated malice. I have 
now told you what my evidence must be before 
a court of justice.” 

Grace made no answer or comment. She was 
sitting with her elbows on her work-table and her 
face buried in her hands. Nota sob nor a groan 
broke from her lips as this proof of crime was 
laid before her, and she was so stil], that it almost 
seemed that her breathing had stopped. She re- 
mained thus immovable and speechless for a 
time as if stupified with the guilt of her last 
earthly object of love. Still her mind was busy; 
all the transactions of the last few weeks flashed 
through it in quick review. There was one 
hope. Hinman hated her cousin—he might have 
spoken falsely. She resolved to go to the blast- 
ed _ and mark the position of the fatal rock 
— if it was concealed—if a bush or a tree, large 
enough to hide the form of a man, grew between 
that and the spot where she had seen her cousin 
standing, she determined to believe in his inno- 
cence; if not, her heart sickened at the alterna- 
tive, for then Hinman’s story must be true. 
Without speaking, and heedless that any one 
was present, she arose and left the house. Hin- 
man saw the direction she was taking, and fol- 
lowed her unnoticed. She walked very slowly, 
as if fearing too early conviction. She paused a 
moment at the spot of trampled grass where her 
father’s body ‘had rested, and then went up the 
hill. She reached the old pine, and turned 
slowly with her fice to the rock. It projected 
out from,the face of the hill, and there was no 
tree—no bush to obstruct the view—even the 
crevices and spots of moss were plainly discern- 
ible. Her father had been murdered. A pang 
came over her, as if her heart had been cleft in 
twain by asharp knife. Visions of the gallows 
—the halter—and her cousin, the murderer, fora 
victim, flashed through her mind. Her brain reel- 
ed, and she would have fallen headlong from 
the eminence, had not James Hinman sprang 
from behind a neighbouring tree and caught her 
in his arms. 

He sat down ona bare root of the pine and 
laid her head on his bosom. What were the 
thoughts swelling that bosom it beseems us not 
to say. Certain we are, that Grace Suthgate, 
the pure and beautiful, would never have remain- 
ed there, had strength been given her to remove 
from a pillow so polluted. But she heeded not 
her resting place, for she might have been stretch- 
ed upon the rack without knowing it, so busy 
was her sick mind with thoughts of guilt and 
death. She turned her head a little, and opened 
her meek eyes to his, as they were bent on her 
with an expression which she had never met be- 
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fore. ‘Is there no hope, no doubt—must he diet’ 
It was as the dove appealing to the se 

** Grace Suthgate,” said Hinman, slowly and 
impressively, “there is a way—I can save him 
—marry me, and I will,” 

A cold shudder crept over the poor gir] 
broke feebly from car eae and ate cniaiaah 
the ground. “I would go home,” she said, «] 
would be alone.” ; 

“* Promise that you will think of what I have 
said,” replied Hinman, supporting her, as she 
arose and moved awa. 

“1 will think—I will pray to do right,” 
said, shrinking from his Sans 00 collecting ~ 
strength to descend the hill. 

Hinman followed her at a distance, till she 
reached the house. When there, she shut her. 
self in her room, and kneeling with her Bible 
before her, searched diligently for such 
ges as related to capital punishment. She read, 
reflected and prayed, and her opinion was form. 
ed from the best of sources, She had no doubt 
of her cousin’s guilt. She knew it to be i 
sible that he should have killed her father acei. 
dentally, situated as the two parties were at the 
time of the murder. She herself saw him raise 
the rifle deliberately to his shoulder; and, 
her eyes had been turned before the precise aim 
was taken, she had seen the effect. What would 
her evidence be but a confirmation of Hinman’s! 
—and, of the truth of his statement, she had 
almost positive proof, for how could he have 
known that Blair had asked her of her father, as 
had been agreed upon in the morning of the 
fatal day, unless he had indeed heard. the con- 
versation he affirmed to have taken place be- 
tween the uncle and nephew? Yet, fully con- 
vinced of the crime as she was, the young girl 
felt justified in saving the life of a human beng 
at any sacrifice, even though he had commi 
the grievous crime of slaying a fellow-man— 
her own almost idolized parent—in a moment 
of insane passion. There was no medium 

unishment; it was death or acquittal with 


lair; and Grace Suthgate was one of those nournin; 
who shuddered at the sanguinaty ery for human [Me arm 
life, which is still continued by our laws, while HJ wwful ¢ 
those very laws punish blasphemy against the J rssed t 
Most High with imprisonment and fine. uy thin, 
Legislators!—ye who make a common spec- “It w 
tacle of human suffering, hardening the hearts Hei Ben | 
of the public thereby, refer us not to the serip- @ lherty, 2 
ture for a justification of your cruel demand of «You 
blood for blood !—Have not the same scriptures 1 | 
said, he who blasphemeth against the Lord shall hile 
be punished with death? Is not this as plain as Hf the s 
the law against murder, and have ye not refined J court-ho 
it down by human legislation ? ay, is therea Binwn o 
single divine law which ye in your courts of mote stz 
justice render to the letter, save this—* Whos0 § nesses, 2 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood fi her pers 
be shed.’ observat 
* e is * 7 aad jury 
/ Was at t! 
Paris Hill, even with its multiplied inhabit- J settled « 
ants, seldom contained so dense a crowd as that Bhis rego 
collected to witness the trial of Henry Blair. Btial; y 
From eight to ten in the morning, people carious | 
been flocking to the village from all directions, J fash cri 
some on foot, some on horseback, and others J who wr 
dignant 
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sowded into the numerous wagons which lined 
the fences on either side of the main street. 

«Halloo, you Zeph Potter, jest wait a minute, 
wi I'll be your com ny,” cried Benjamin 
Wheeler, a tall, lathy farmer, as he tucked a 
gooden rum-bottle under his arm, and hauled a 
ip pail of butter and an empty molasses jug 
fom under his wagon seat. 

#Wal, come along then, for these ’ere dried 

an’t none of the lightest, I can tell you,” 

ied Zephaniah, stopping short and settling a 
yl packed bag more firmly on his shoulder, 
«me, hurry along, for I’ve got a tarnal long list 
@ sions to get, afore I can go in to see that 
edge chap hauled over the coals.” 

fenjamin gathered his merchandize together, 
githe two began to navigate their way throngh 
te noisy crowd collected before the store they 
yished to enter. 

*By gracious, look at them ’are goggles,” 
ataimed Zephaniah, facing round to a man, 
sho, with green spectacles on his nose, and two 
inge law books under his arm, was making his 
ny to the court-house. 

As Zephaniah stood gaping after the green- 
ged lawyer, some roguish wight in the crowd 
jucked at the bag behind, the string gave way, 
ui half of his load made for itself a quick pas- 
age to the ground. 

“Now, if that an’t too bad,’”’ exclaimed Ze- 
puniah, setting down his bag, and patiently 
sufing the strings of apples back to their place. 
she was so employed, his friend Ben, who 
malways up to a joke, took his molasses jug 
oi pail in one hand, while he knocked Zeph’s 
utover his eyes with the other. 

“I say there, you Ben Wheeler, if you'd jest 
wlieve, 1’ll take care of my own hat,” cried 
ie sufferer, tugging to get the refractory cha- 
peat from over his great nose, which projected 
lea wedge between it and his face. 

Ben broke off short in the horse-laugh which 
fllowed his manly exploit, and drew back with 
astinctive respect, for a young female in deep 
nourning passed him at the moment, leaning on 
ie arm of the county sheriff. Her large sor- 
wwful eyes were raised for a moment, as she 
passed the boisterous man, as if in wonder that 
uy thing could be merry at such a time. 

“It was her father the chap killed,” whisper- 
ed Ben to his friend, who had set his nose at 
lherty, and was again shouldering his bag. 

“You don’t say so!—wal, 1 swow, i hope 

ll hang the varmint.” 

hile the two friends were making their way 
o the store, Grace Suthgate had entered the 
court-house. Her thick mourning veil was 
drawn over her face, as she took the most re- 
mote station on the seat prepared for the wit- 
wesses, and drew her black shawl tightly around 
her person, as if that could conceal her from 
observation. The room was crowded, the judges 
ud jury had taken their places, and Henry Blair 
was at the bar. His face was pale, and bore a 
settled expression, as if he had called forth all 
his resolution to go through the approaching 
trial; yet occasionally, when he encountered the 
curious glances of the crowd, his br sf 
fush crimson, his lip curl haughtily ; 
who gazed, shrunk from the flashes of h 
digaant eye. When Grace entered, th 
29 





composure of his look vanished, a mist came 
over the eyes,—and, with a half-stifled groan, he 
sped the railing of the bar with both his 
ands,—and, letting his face fall on them, re- 
mained till the clerk arose to arraign him. The 
charge was that of wilful murder. Grace Suth- 
te bent forward in painful anxiety, as the in- 
ictment was read; and, when the clerk turned 
to the prisoner, and demanded, in a loud and 
solemn voice, ‘ Guilty, or not guilty,’ she threw 
her veil suddenly back, and fixed one long 
piercing look on the face of the accused. He 
saw that pale, anxious face, exposed unheed- 
ingly to the public gaze; and his eyes were un- 
flinchingly fixed on hers, as he answered, in a 
firm and distinct voice, * Not guilty of an intent 
to kill.’ 

The black veil was suddenly dropped, and 
those who sat near the orphan heard one lon 
broken sigh, and then saw tear-drops, large an 
bright, glimmering beneath the thick crape, as 
they fell in rapid succession to her lap. 

The attorney-general rose to open the trial. 
His address was eloquent, brief, and conclusive. 
He manifested more of sympathy for the ac- 
cused, than is usual with the opposing counsel 
in such cases, but yet expressed his entire con- 
viction of the prisoner’s guilt. He asserted 
that he should bring witnesses to prove that the 
prisoner at the bar had deliberately shot the de- 
ceased, after a dispute which had arisen between 
them, while on a shooting excursion. An appear- 
ance of surprize was visible in Blair’s counte- 
nance, during the whole of the attorney’s speech. 
Once he sprang to his feet, as if to interrupt it, 
but resumed his seat again in silence. ‘The at- 
torney-general closed, by requesting permission 
to intreduce Grace Suthgate, the daughter of the 
deceased, in behalf of the State. Every eye 
was turned to the young witness, as she arose 
and took her place on the stand. The clerk re- 
quested her to draw the glove from her right 
hand. She obeyed, and a murmur of pity and 
admiration ran through the crowd, as her still 
white face was exposed to the public gaze. She 
was told to raise her hand, that the oath might 
be administered. ‘The poor girl turned her face 
piteously toward the attorney-general, as if to 
appeal for protection. Her lips parted, but she 
could not articulate a word, while the ungloved 
hand grasped the railing before her for support. 

“ Do not be frightened, young lady,” said the 
attorney, soothingly, and evidently affected 7 
her appearance, ** you have the sympathy of all 
present.” 

An expression of thrilling gratitude rushed 
into the face of the prisoner, who had been 

zing on the witness with intense interest, 

he attorney caught the look, and his voice was 
even more respectfully gentle, when he again 
addressed the witness. 

“ Raise your hand, my dear young lady,” he 
said, “you have nothing to fear—I will not 
fatigue you—my questions shall be brief—per- 
mit the oath to be administered, I entreat you.” 

He was about to say something more to en- 
courage her, for he supposed her embarrassed by 
*he fixed gaze of the multitude, and the uncom- 

ym silence which reigned even to the remotest 

serners of the room, so intense was the interest 


vad | excited; but, as he uttered the last words, she 
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raised her eyes, and while a slight colour broke 
over her face, expressed the determination not 
to be sworn, or to bear witness in the trial. 
There was nothing like bravado or boldness in 
her denial; her voice was sweet and firm, and 
she looked determined, but gentle as a dove. 

The attorney-general saw that entreaty would 
be of no avail. “Iam sorry to hear this refu- 
sal,” he said, “are you advised that the court 
has pre to compel you to speak?” 

“I know that it has the power to punish, but 
I cannot bear witness in this case,”’ she mildly 
replied, drawing her veil, and moving from the 
stand. 

The judges and jury gazed on her in asto- 
nishment, while the perplexed attorney, who 
knew that she had refused to appear before 
them, till compelled by the sheriff, turned to the 
iding judges, and, though with evident re- 
uctance, requested that a committal might be 
made out against her. 

** Give her time to reflect,” replied the humane 
magistrate, loath to inflict imprisonment on a 
being so delicate, “if she continues obstinate, 
after the other witnesses for the State have testi- 
fied, I shall be obliged to proceed against her.” 

The attorney bowed his acquiescence, and the 
business of the court went on. The name of 
James Hinman was next called. There was a 
slight bustle near the door, as that personage 
separated himself from the crowd, and advanced 
toward the stand. Grace uttered a faint cry, on 
his appearance; and, falling back in her seat, 
watched him with agonizing solicitude, as he 
took his station on the witness-stand, and raised 
his hand to be sworn. His presence was a 
death-blow to her hopes. Half her patrimony, 
consisting of the bank-stock her father had own- 
ed in Portland, she had given to bribe his ab- 
gence; and that being insufficient, she, in her 
desperation, had promised her own hand in mar- 
riage, if he would refrain from giving evidence 
against her cousin. Yet, great as had been her 
sacrifice, there he stood, about to repeat the 
same fearful story which he had once told to 
her. The wretched girl closed her eyes, and 
listened to the proceedings of the court, in utter 
hopelessness. 

ing questioned by the attorney-general, 
Hinman proceeded to relate, that, on the day of 
Mr. Suthgate’s death, he had been out alone, 
shooting in the woods, and that as he had stop- 
d to rest awhile by a certain pine-tree, grow- 
ing on the face of the hill opposite Mr. Suth- 
nag house, the deceased and the prisoner at the 
r had passed him. They were conversing 
cheerfully, and were evidently in high spirits. 
He added, that, not being in a mood for company, 
he had remained quiet, while the two sat down 
on some fragments of rock near by. Their 
heads were both uncovered, and Mr. Suthgate’s 
hat, together with the fur-cap of the prisoner, 
was thrown on the dead leaves at their feet. As 
they were resting themselves, a large bird sailed 
over the pine, and settled on a tree, near the foot 
of the hill. Mr. Suthgate snatched Blair’s cap, 
which lay nearest him, and ran to a neighbour- 
ing rock, from which he could get a better aim 
at the bird. His rifle missed fire. While 


hastily re-loading it, he placed the stock against 
the stem of a bush, with the muzzle opposite 


his breast, as he forced down the charge. He 
was returning the ramrod, when something, pro- 
bably a twig of the bush, touched the ty; 
and the rifle was discharged into his bosom. 4; 
this moment, the prisoner at the bar fired off his 
rifle, preparatory to entering the house; but the 
witness was certain that the act was harm, 
and that Mr. Suthgate came to his death by the 
accidental discharge of his own gun. 

As Hinman pronounced the last sentence, the 
prisoner sprang to his feet, with an expression 
of thrilling joy, which met with an answerj 
glow in the heart of every person present, say 
one—James Hinman ; he turned his eyes on the 
prisoner, and their expression was that of a 
trifling with the mouse, it still intends to de. 
stroy. That expression changed, as he looked 
toward Grace. She was sitting as the joyful sur. 
prise of his last words had left her, bending gent. 
ly forward, her hands clasped, her lips apart, and 
her very soul beaming in gratitude through her 
eyes; but the instant she saw the glance cast 
from the witness to the prisoner, her heart sick- 
ened with doubt—she had seen that look before, 

The attorney-general, who had expected a far 
different story from his witness, cross-question- 
ed him closely, but his answers were ready and 
consistent. Two or three unimportant persons 
were then examined, and the prisoner was called 
upon for his defence. His counsel expressed 
himself ready to submit the case to the jury, 
without further plea, trusting entirely to the evi- 
dence introduced by the State, for the acquittal 
of his client. The attorney-general acquiesced, 
and, after a brief address from the court, in 
which the presiding judge expressed his clear 
conviction of the prisoner’s innocence, the case 
was given to the jury. Without leaving the box 
they rendered a verdict of not guilty. All pro- 

ceedings against Grace were of course relinquish- 
ed; and Henry Blair was discharged. In the 
bustle attending the breaking up of the court, 
Hinman contrived to get by the side of Blair, as 
he was leaving the bar. ey, mouth close 
to his ear, he whispered, “ J sworn false- 
ly, but you are not the less a murderer.” The ac- 
quitted prisoner started and recoiled, as if from 
the hiss of a serpent. . 
Hinman left his venomed arrow to rankle in 
the heart of his victim and turned ry to- 
ward Grace, to whom he addressed a few low 
earnest words. She arose, and went with him 
from the court room. One look of anguish she 
cast on Blair. Hedared not approach, for he 
felt that, notwithstanding his acquittal, the curse 
of her father’s blood was still — him. Be- 
wildered by the events of the trial, and terrified 
by the rude jesting of the crowd, Grace was con- 
ducted to a chaise, into which Hinman followed 
her, before she was fully conscious of his object. 
The poor girl looked out among the multitude 
in search of the man who had brought her from 
home: every face was strange, and she drew 
back into the chaise, resigned and hopeless. It 
was a relief to her, when she saw that he intend- 
ed to carry her home. Had he chosen any other 
direction, she must have submitted, for she was 
helpless in his hands. They had travelled near- 
ly an hour in silence, when Hinman suddenly 





checked his horse, and taking her hand in his, 
seid— 
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«Miss Suthgate, my sweet Grace, look upon 

me—I have performed your conditions—your 

cousin is free—when am I to claim my lovely 
” 

«Then it was all false, and you have for- 
sworn,” exclaimed the wretched girl, tearing her 
hands from his grasp, and looking around the 
lonely spot, as if for help. 

Hinman forcibly retook her hands. “ Let us 
understand each other,”’ he said sternly; “ I will 
pot be trifled with—did you not promise to give 
yourself in marriage to me, immediately after the 
\beation of Henry Blair, on condition that I 
yald absent myself, or refuse to give evidence 
minst him ?—have I not performed the condi- 
tion to the letter?’? 

“Oh no, no!—I never dreamed that you could 
swear falsely—I only asked absence, not per- 
juy—not perjury.” 

“One question, Miss Suthgate, and I have 
done—are you prepared to fulfil your promise, 
to be mine three days from this ?—the certificate 
of the town-clerk is in my pocket—do not 
shrink and shudder, as if I were a reptile, but 
answer me.” 

“What can I say!—how can I act?” she ex- 
caimed, wringing her hands, and weeping bit- 
terly, “ will nothing soften yout—I have money 
—alas, no, I have given that to you already— 
bat oh, have pity on me—I am alone, parentless 
—why do you seek me?—my heart is withered 
w—sorrow has blighted me—I can never love 
mght earthly again. Take me home, I entreat 
yoo—leave me to spend my humble and sorrow- 
fal life alone, till I can lie down by my father’s 
grave, and be at rest—do this, and I will bless 
you; but, oh do not drive me to the deadly sin 
of marrying you unloved—of wedding one per- 
jwed before heaven!”’ 

Hinman gazed coldly on the beautiful crea- 
tare, as she uttered this rapid and passionate ap- 
peal. With strong determination, he kept down 
the expression of mortified pride, which sprung 
to his lips, when she said that she could not love 
him; but the blood in spite of his efforts, 
risked over his forehead, at the close of this 
speech. 

“It is well,” he said, “I have your answer;” 
and, gathering up the reins, he deliberately 
turned his horse’s head, and drove back toward 

8. 

“Why do you turn back?” enquired Grace, 
timidly. 

“To unsay the oath you complain of—the 
murderer shall not escape me.” 

On went the horse; his every foot-fall came like 
a knell to the heart of the tortured girl. The 
village spires were becoming more distinct each 
moment; distant shouts, and the hum of many 
voices, were on the air. Slowly, she reached 
out her hand, and grasped the reins. “I pro- 
mise,” she said, in a husky whisper. 

Hinman turned his horse. 

Poor Grace Suthgate ; she little knew that 
our laws permit of no second trial for the same 
offence, or that James Hinman would as soon 
have thrust his hand into a heated furnace, as to 
have acknowledged his recent perjury; but it 
mattered not—she was in the paw of the lion. 

* * * 7 


“ Nancy, will you draw that curtain?—I would 





not look on my father’s grave to-night,” said 
Grace Suthgate, sorrowfully, as the nimble fin- 
gers of her friend were busily twining a pink 
wreath among her black tresses, preparatory to 
the bridal. 

Nancy stepped lightly across the parlor, and 
drew the curtain, then returning, she said, 
“Come now, Grace, look in the glass, and, see if 
I hav’nt fixed your hair beautifully—I’m so glad 

ou let me get that white frock, for James would 
oot thought you did not care for him, if you 
had’nt fixed up a little.” 

“It is very pretty,” said Grace, going to the 
glass, and smiling a sad smile of patient endur- 
ance, “I could wear this, or any thing, Nancy, 
to please you.” 

“That’s my own sweet sister,” exclaimed 
Nancy, kissing her gaily. 

** Sister—oh yes, you have been more than that 
to me, Nancy.” 

“Not that, but my real sister,” replied the 
happy girl, clasping her hand over the bride’s 
neck, and looking roguishly into her eyes.” 

Grace turned away to hide the anguish of 
heart. Nancy thought her friend had as 
way of being happy, for she had no idea 
any one could be otherwise, on her wedding 
night. 

** Grace never did laugh and talk like other 
folks,’ she said to herself, as she stood by the 
glass, twisting her own bright curls round her 
fingers, and arranging them about her r 
face; but her thoughts soon took a new di- 
rection. 

“Don’t you think it odd that James did’nt 
ask father and marm to the wedding?—I’m sure 
I don’t see what makes him so private about it ; 
I don’t suppose father would come, for he’s too 
sick; but i should have thought brother might 
have asked him.” 

** Nancy,” said the bride, with sudden anima- 
tion, “does your father know of—of—what is to 
happen here to-night?” 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell—James told me not to 
say a word about it, but I suppose they’ll be as 
mad as fire at me, if I don’t—I’ll tell you what 
it is, I’ve a good mind to run home now, and jest 
give father a sly hint—but there comes James 
and the minister up the road now; never mind, I 
can sly out the back door;” and, without further 
deliberation, Nancy threw a shaw! over her head, 
and, gathering up the skirt.of her white dress, 
started on her expedition. 

Hinman and his companion must have loitered 
on the way, for it was full twenty minutes after 
Nancy’s departure, before they entered the 
house. Hinman left the divine in the kitchen, 
while he went to the parlor in search of his 
bride. She, poor thing, had been schooling her 
heart for his reception. Meekly, and without 
any visible signs of repugnance, she allowed him 
to draw a seat to her side, and to take her hand 
in his. 

“Tam happy to see you so com 2” he 
said, passing his arm gently about her waist— 
“‘ the clergyman is in the next room—may I call 
him in now?—but where is Nancy?” 

«She has stepped out, but will return direct- 
ly,”” answered r 4 victim, ina low, patient voice, 
though her heart was almost bursting with sup- 
pressed anguish. 
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**No matter—a few minates can be of no con- 
sequence,” replied Hinman, notwithstanding he 
ber. secretly annoyed at the delay. 

race timidly withdrew her shrinking form 
from his arm, and arose, for her powers of self- 
command were leaving her. Emboldened by the 
unresisting gentleness of her manner, Hinman 
also left his seat, and while still retaining her 
hand in his, he threw his arm again around her 
waist; and drawing her suddenly to his bo- 
som, pressed a kiss on her lips. e poor bride 
struggled a moment, as if she had been girt by 
the coil of a serpent; a shiver ran through her 
frame, and she lay fainting in his arms. 

Hinman Jaid the insensible girl on the sofa, 
and went calmly into the kitchen for water He 
had placed his arm under her head, and was 
sprinkling her face, when the door suddenly 
opened, and his father entered, followed by Nan- 
ey. It was no wonder that young Hinman 
dropped the pale head from his arm, and sprang 

his feet, in the astonishment of the mo- 
; for never was human being so changed 
the man before him. 

tall, robust form had fallen away, till his 
es hung loosely on his limbs, as if they had 
been made for a fnuch larger person. His hair, 
a few months before scarcely tinged with 
silver, now hung in thick gray masses over his 
forehead ; his eyes were sunken, and the skin lay 
in wrinkles on his lean cheeks, formerly so full 
and ruddy. His whole appearance was that of 
a man who had suffered imprisonment for a long 
season. Nancy Hinman stood behind him, with 
her hair blown about her face, and her white 

dress wet deep with dew. 

“ Leave the room,” said the old man, turning 
toward her. He waited till the door was closed, 
and then advanced sternly to his son, on whom 
he fixed his sunken eyes, with deep and threat- 
ening meaning. 

“ Dar’d you to think of marrying her?” he 
demanded, pointing to the insensible Grace. 

James was about to speak. The old man pre- 
vented him. ‘ Don’t open your lips, but leave 
the house.” 

Hinman drew himself up, and haughtily re- 
turned his father’s glance:—“I am of age,”’ 
he said, “and shall act my own pleasure.” 

The old man’s face became bloodless—he 
east a rapid glance round the room, and then ad- 
vancing close to his son, he laid his hand on his 
shoulder and whispered a few words in his ear. 
James Hinman sprang from under his father’s 
hand, as if it had contained an instrument of 
death. His face was colourless, and he stood 
cowering and trembling like a whipped hound, 
under the old man’s eye. 

“ Go,” said the father, sternly pointing to the 
door, “* go—I would’nt have your blood on my 
head—go!” 

Hinman walked to the door. He was about 
to open it, when the old man turned, and stretch- 
ed his arms towards him. His thin lips 
trembled, and tears rolled over his wrinkled 
cheek. 

** James,” he said in a broken voice, ‘James, 
I will never see you agin on this side the grave; 
take this, and if there’s any good in you, repent 
of your sinful doings;” and, placing a shot-bag 
half full of silver, in his discarded son’s hand, © 





he turned away, 
aloud. 

When Grace opened her eyes, James Hinman 
had gone, and his father was kneeling before the 
sofa on which she lay. 

“ Grace Suthgate,” said the old man, “T haye 
treated you most cruelly—I have been sick and 
did’nt know of what was passing out of doors, 
or I’d never have let things go so far. It’s a bard 
thing to turn agin one’s own flesh and blood, 
It’s like death for me to say it, but Grace Suth. 
gate, it was my son, my only son, that killed 
your father. No wonder you start, and stare go 
wildly—no wonder—who'd have thought it of 
him, that I used to be so proud of, when he was 
a little fellow, following me to the meadow, 
when J went out a mowing, and bringing my 
dinner and a bitter-bottle, when I sat downty 
rest—who’d have thought that he’d shoota map 
down before my eyes!”’ 

Here the wretched old man buried his faee in 
his hands, and sobbed till the room was filled 
with his voice of mourning. After awhile, he 
raised his face. 

“T hav’nt slept a night since I knew it-yon're 
been in trouble, but look here—has sorrow taken 
off your flesh like that.” 

He held his hand before the light; the skin 
was shrivelled, and his long bony fingers seem- 
ed almost entirely fleshless. 

“T never expected to come out agin, and I shut 
myself up alone, that I need not see the boy, as 
he passed in and out—but I shall feel easier, 
now I’ve told you the truth. I believe I should 
have died, if i kept pining over it alone—bat 
now I feel better. But I'll tell you just all I 
know about the wicked deed, and then if you’ve 
a mind to complain agin the boy, I can’t find 
fault—but it’ll kill me and the poor old woman, 
and little Nancy, that thinks so well of him 
yet.” . g 

Grace strove to comfort the poor old farmer. 
She assured him, that she would take no mea 
sures against his son, and that the secret of his 
crime should never be divulged, except to Hen- 
ry Blair. This promise tranquilized the old man; 
and, before he left her, she had gathered from 
him all that he knew of her father’s death. 

On the morning of the murder, Nancy Hinman 
had'called on some errand to her friend, and had 
entered the parlor in search of her, just as Blair 
was assisting her to nail the honeysuckle to the 
window, where she accidently heard the conver- 
sation, in which it was settled, that Mr. Suth- 

te’s consent for the union of the cousins should 
- asked, while the uncle and nephew were at 
their sport. With girlish love of fun Nancy 
stole out of the house unnoticed, resolving in her 
heart to torment Grace about her love scene, the 
first time she could find her alone. While going 
home, she met her brother, and, in the careless 
gaiety of her heart, related the conversation she 
had heard, and described the laughable predica- 
ment of poor Blair, when the honeysuckle broke 
loose over him. Having shared her merry 


covered his face, and wept 


thoughts, she tripped home, ignorant of the train 
of evils she had lighted. James was equipped 
for a day's shooting, when he met his sister, and 
he proceeded alone to the hills. Solitude, to bim, 





served only to engender evil thoughts. The in- 
dignity he had received from Blair, rankled in 
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his heart, and his sister’s narrative served to ma- 
tyre an indistinct wish to be revenged into a de- 
yrmined resolution. Though Hinman was a 
yillian, his predominating passion was vanity ; 
pecoveted money more use it enabled him 
p gratify his inordinate self-love, than from any 
isherent passion for wealth in the abstract. This 
ading feature in his character had been outra- 

by Blair, and aT mortified by Miss Suth- 

’s refusal. He had loved Grace, as far as he 
wscapable of loving any thing, and the thought 
tat she had rejec him for Blair, his enemy, 
gused all the feelings of bitterness and malice 
gutstrongly characterized him, He resolved to 
ye Grace once more; and, if she still remained 
gstinate in her refusal, to——he dared not 
dink plainly to himself, what he intended to do; 
jot thoughts of murder lay deep in his heart. 

‘She shall never be his,’ he muttered between 

his clenched teeth, as he entered the house, 

here Grace was alone. In what state of mind 
he departed, we have before related. 

old Hinman had, on that afternoon, been mow- 

ing in Mr Suthgate’s meadow; the day was 
warm, and the old man laid down his scythe, 
ad went up the brow of the hill, to drink of a 
spring whose waters he knew to be pure and 
limpid. As he was balancing himself on his 
hands and knees, with his lips to the water, 
be heard a crackling of brushwood near by, and, 
a looking up, saw his son James a few paces 
fom him; and, further on, a man whom he sup- 
from his cap, to be young Blair, with his 
d turned, as if looking at something in a dis- 
tant tree. Just above him, stood another man 
vith a hat on, whom he took for Mr. Suthgate, 
but whose back was toward him. He saw him 
nise his gun, as if to discharge it in the air. 
Turing to look on his son, at the instant, he 
saw him raise his piece, and take deliberate aim 
atthe man on the rock. Before he could speak, 
both guns mingled their sound, in a simultane- 
ws discharge. The man on the rock gave a 
sudden spring, and turned his face. The horror- 
stricken parent heard his son exclaim, ‘ By all 
the furies, I have mistaken my man :’ and then 
saw him dash into the brushwood, through 
which he took a circuitous route to where the 
body was lying. The appalled father heard 
young Blair utter a cry of terror, as he rushed 
down the hill, and he knew that, the youth sup- 
himself the accidental murderer. All this 
ppened in a minute’s time. The old man saw it 
al. Can it be wondered at, if he shrunk from 
exposing the crime of his first-born? Is it strange 
that, thinking the violent death of his neighbour, 
would be considered accidental, he shut himself 
up, and there pined, with concealed sorrow, ig- 
norant of all that passed between the fearful day 
of his son’s guilt, and that scarcely less awful 
night, when the murderer sought to marry the, or- 
phan of his victim? 
* * * . 

Gentle reader,—suppose six years to have 
passed, and permit me to change the scene from 
the Androscoggin, to the drawing-room of a 
wealthy and promising young lawyer, in Bos- 
ton. It was elegantly furnished—books and 
prints lay about, though centre-tables were not 
then in fashion—numerous paintings, which the 
eonnoisseurs pronounced as gems, lined the wall, 





and a rich Brussels carpet covered the floor. Be- 
fore the fire, which burned cheerfully on the mar- 
ble-hearth, sat a lady habited in a black satin- 
dress. She was reading in a large easy-chair, 
with one little foot resting on an ottoman, and 
the other half buried in the nap of a superb rug. 
So elegantly rounded was her form, and so smooth 
was her cheek, that it would seem almost impos- 
sible that she could be mother to the beautiful 
children, who sat a little back, playing on the 
carpet. One, a fine manly boy, of four years, 
with dark curly hair, bright black eyes, a bold 
forehead, and a most mischievous smile, con- 
trasted beautifully with the little girl at his feet, 
in a pink frock and white pantaletts, who raised 
her soft blue eyes, and shook back her sunny 
hair, with such a graceful motfop, as the baby 
man strove to make her understand an assertion 
he had been making. 

** Mamma, mamma, is not sister named after 
you?” cried the little fellow, running to the lady 
by the fire, and leaning across her lap, while the 
little girl clambered up behind her seat, and put- 
ting her tiny hand on the comb which confined . 
her mother’s hair, bent her rosy face over, and 
whispered coaxingly, ‘* Mamma, may I?” 

Before the mother could answer, the comb 
was brandished in the air, and down came a 
shower of glossy tresses over her wrought lace 
cap. 

te Oh Grace, you rogue,” exclaimed the mo- 
ther, reaching her hand back, and patting the lit- 
tle girl’s cheek ; “* Well, master Henry, what 
were you inquiring of me ?”’ 

“ Only, Mamma—,” the sentence was not 
finished, for that moment the door opened, and 
our old friend, Henry Blair, entered. The chil- 
dren ran forward to meet him, and his beautiful 
wife stood blushing, and laughing at the figure 
she made, with the ottoman overturned on the 
rug, and her hair hanging like a veil almost to 
her feet. 

Blair seemed uncommonly serious. He took 
a seat, and lifting the little girl to his knee, kiss- 
ed her; and then, turning to his wits, said, 
“Grace, you know I was called upon to advo- 
cate the cause of a man imprisoned on various 
charges of forgery ;—his trial is over.” 

“ And what is the result?” inquired Grace, 
stopping on her way to the glass. 

*¢ He is convicted, and sentenced, on the differ- 
ent indictments, to twelve years in the state- 
prison; but you know this person, Grace; his 
name is not French, but—”’ 

“James Hinman!” exclaimed Grace, drop- 
ping the hair she had gathered up, and drawing 
close to her husband, as if there was danger in 
the name. 

“It is no other,” replied Blair, * but he is so 
much altered in appearance, you would hardly 
know him.” 

“I hope his father and dear Nancy will not 
hear of his arrest,” said the wife, seating herself 
and gazing thoughtfully on the fire ; “ bad as he 
was, they loved him; and now, the old man is 
growing more happy, and Nancy is married, it 
would entirely unsettle them again.” 

“His change of name will prevent his trial 
getting abroad,” replied Blair, but his wife did 
not hear him; her thoughts were with her fa- 
ther’s grave, on the banks of the Androscoggin. 
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A CHAPTER FROM MY OLD DIARY. 


BY MISS MARY E. 


Ix the January of 18—, I was approaching 
the Post Office on Chesnut street; and I check- 
dithe quick step of Winter, to contemplate the 
wiety of expression in a group collected round 
ttinteresting deposit of all that influences the 
hymn heart—of comfort, sorrow, love, benevo- 
jee, anger, artifice, avarice, charity, ambition, 
fly, extravagance, sentiment, politics, busi- 
pss, &c. This was a knot of pa mn earnest- 
yengaged in discussing the merits and probable 
secess Of horses, previous to their appearance 
tthe next races; and they were gaily antici- 
pling, how many conquests of ladies’ hearts 
-how.many delightful balls, and morning 
wiks, to chat over the gayeties of the preceding 
ening with the fair partners of its pleasures, 

would severally enjoy. It was a fine 

dear day—but the air was chilling as unkind- 
wss—and the side-paths were so slippery, that 
the foot-passengers stood an excellent chance of 
measuring their length, oftener perhaps than 
night be agreeable. But my attention was soon 
pticularly attracted by an elderly female, on 
te opposite side, who was creeping along with 
seeming fear, and endeavouring, if possi- 

to support herself against the houses. I 
isitated an instant, and, crossing over, apolo- 
gzed for what might be deemed impertinence, 
ad offered her my arm, as I had no difficulty in 
viking upon ice. With many expressions of 
guiitude, and kindly feelings, she complied 
wih my request. She was somewhat advanced 
inlife; and, though poorly clad,there was so mach 
geuility in her appearance, and blandness in her 
manners, that I was interested, and did not re- 
getthe step I had taken. She told me “ that 
the lived in Chester street, (in the upper part 
dthe city,) and had been in Front street to 
procure some liverwort for her daughter, who 
was very ill, and that had been recommended.” 
My direction homeward lay in the Northern dis- 
tiet;—and I determined, internally, to see her 
tae, ere I left her. When we reached the door 
her humble dwelling, I was anxious to de- 
part, but the matron insisted so much upon my 
tatering, that I disliked to wound her feelings 
tyarefusal. The room into which she ushered 
me was small, and meanly furnished, but clean 
a degree ; its sole occupant was a female, who 
night have been about twenty-five years of age. 
Her features were expressive of mildness and 
ity;—and the soft blue eye was descriptive 
character, and of that sort, which interests 
imost as much as perfect beauty ;—but, oh how 
how downcast, was that sweet counte- 
tance !_disease had been busy with her frame, 
ad consumption seemed about to claim its legi- 
mate prey. ** My daughter,”’ said the mother, 
(as she arose slowly to welcome her parent,) 
“this young lady has kindly brought me home, 
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and, but for her assistance, I must inevitably 
have fallen.” A sudden smile irradiated ,her 
countenance, as she extended her hand, and 
thanked me for my civility. She seated herself 
beside me, and led at once, with the instinctive 
tact of an elevated mind, to those subjects of 
remark that were best calculated to lure me into 
confidence and freedom. Encouraged by the 
kindness of her manner, as well as beguiled by 
a face that was chastened by the impress of a 
meek and gentle spirit, the restraint which a 
scene so new, naturally imposed on me,’ was 
soon dissipated, like snow in the sunshine; and 
it required but little discernment to discover in 
her conversation a high and cultivated tone 
of thought and feeling, according but ill with 
the lowliness of her condition. After a few 
general remarks, she said, with a melancholy 
tone, “I am far from well at present,—my spi- 
rits have left me sadly of late;—you will per- 
haps smile, but I fancy my time in this world 
will be short.” I ventured to hope that she 
might live many years, and regain her former 
health and strength. ‘ The seeds of decay,” 
said she, placidly, “ are too deeply sown to be 
eradicated; nor do I wish to live,—life for me 
has no charms; my illness is here—here ;” and 
she laid her hand upon her heart: “this is 
withered—broken. J have, during my confine- 
ment to the house, briefly sketched my history ; 
as you appear to be interested, I think it but jus- 
tice to myself to give it you, if you will accept 
it.” She reached down a black bag that hang 
near her, and took therefrom a roll of white pa- 
per, as I thought, end handed it to me. I re- 
ceived it gladly, for I was desirous of knowing 
more of her history. I looked at the mother; 
she seemed to be mourning silently, but deeply, 
over the blasted energies of her child. Her 
cheek was wan—and, in her smile, there was no 
gladness. I soon after took leave, and sought 
my home. On my way thither, my mind was 
confused with various conjectures relative to 
those whom I had left. They were, I knew, 
foreigners. but I knew not to what clime they 
belonged. I thought of her, still young and 
bearing the traces of loveliness, so eager for 
the tomb; the tones of her voice, too, seemed 
holier than those of earth, and their rich solem- 
nity still lingered on my ear. A crowd of vi- 
sionary suppositions floated through my brain, 
but they were soon dispelled, and the unquiet 
tone of my mind gave place to the joyous know- 
ledge that I had reached my place of abode. 
Midnight came—conversation had ceased—the 
family had retired. I opened the envelope with 
avidity; I was anxiods to know more of her, 
whose voice haunted me like a pleasant dream. 
It was enclosed in a sheet of snowy paper, 
written in a neat, legible hand, and ran thus: 
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“THE STRANGER’S STORY. 


My name is Adela Somers. I was born in 
another land—among other people—in Bristol, 
England. 1 was the only child of a respectable 
tradesman; of my birth, parentage, or expecta- 
tions, it were superfluous to speak. In an evil 
hour, I became acquainted with Henry Chad- 
wick. The usual arts of seduction were em- 
ployed by him for my ruin, and succeeded. Cau- 
tion slept, and I ceased to be virtuous. Peace, 
from that moment, I have never known; the 
demon remorse clutched its talons in my heart, 
and has haunted me by night and by day— 
keeping me down to the rack of mind ever 
sinee—for I had fallen into a bottomless pit of 
guilt and error. The knowledge of my shame 
_ fell upon my father’s head like a stroke of God’s 

lightning ;—the consequences were terrible ;—he 
grieved, and would not be comforted. In his 
agony, he uttered curses upon me; oh, how 
witheringly did they fall on my heart, like 
molten lead !—Then my cup of misery mantled to 
the brim. My mother hastened him to recal the 
dreadful imprecation, and he did so; but, when 
he smiled upon me, it was colder than a wintry 
sunbeam, and his manners told me but too 
plainly, that I could never be again the object 
of his love, and that the place which I had once 
filled in his affections was mine no longer. | 
read too, in the shrunken form, the ashy cheek, 
and the hollow eye of my mother, a dreadful 
tale of grief and suffering. She smiled ;—but 
her smiles, though kind and benignant as ever, 
were no longer those of gayety. She endea- 
voured to minister comfort to others, whilst it 
was but too evident that the canker-worm that 
gnaws away the heart-strings silently, was prey- 
ing on her vitals. Trust me, the deepest sorrow 
hath the fewest words; it is deep and noiseless 
as the Gulf of Oblivion, and will soon work out 
its own evil. She beheld, with unutterable an- 
guish, the blight of those hopes which she had 
so fondly cherished for me; she mourned that de- 
cay and corruption should gather on an immortal 
plant, which she had received in high trust, to 
prepare for a holier sphere. The child of her 
pride had sullied her fair name, and forfeited 
that place in society to which her ambition had 
aspired. My own existence too was purely 
mechanical, dragged on like a weary chain, from 
which I lacked resolution to free myself. Hope 
had resigned her thousand rainbow colours, 
which can give beauty and promise to the 
gloomiest hour. True it is, that the hopes of 
youth are sweet, and its spirits buoyant; but 
how soon are those hopes disappointed, and 
those spirits broken down forever! In me, the 
qualities most natural to the young, were de- 
stroyed ; suspicion had taken the place of confi- 
dence—reserve of reliance—and distrust, in- 
stead of the ready belief in all that was good 
and beautiful. Knowledge had come too soon ; 
—knowledge of evil, unqualified by the general 
charities which a longer experience infallibiy 
brings ;—the poetry of life was but a dream—its 
fairy-land a departed vision. I had known many 





bright hours ;—I had seen the _—_ blossom- 
ings of love springing up like flowers in a gar- 

den—giving beauty and freshness to all around ; 
but, alas! those bright hours vanished—those | 


brilliant dreams passed away—and then my soa] 
sank within itself, and lay like some cold 

in the desert, where no ray of sunshine ever 
shone—no flower of beauty ever bloomed! | 
is sad to see the green and splendid hopes of 
youth decay—all that the heart has fondly clung 
around, perish and depart—the brightest, dea. 
est, fondest of life’s Joys fade away as a dream, 
when one awaketh. had played the losing 
game of yielding all;—lI could not look for con. 
solation in the world, for I had cast aside, as ap 
old garment, its law;—I could not, above all, 
repose on myself, for I had lost the security of 
my own virtue. 

About this time, my father was taken ill, of 
typhus fever. I stood at his bed-side ;—in his 
delirium, he reproached me as the author of al] 
his sufferings ;—I gazed upon his haggard coup. 
tenance, and fiery eye-balls. I had always q 
morbid dread of this disease. Its slow ang 
silent approach—in the dreadful gripe wit 
which it seizes upon the life-strings—in the ep. 
tire prostration of strength—in the fearful tem- 
pest of delirium with which the spirit is cast 
down, and overwhelmed in the dreadful phantoms 
that are conjured up, and hover round the pillow 
of the sufferer—to me, they brought unconguer- 
able fear, deep and awful. My father had lost 
all the powers and attributes of an intellectual 
being ; I still shudder, when I think, that he 
was swept as a hurricane into the grave. The 
last day of his illness, he raved incessantly of 
his daughter; he seemed aware of his approach- 
ing dissolution, but unconscious of aught else, 
Of his own death, he made light;—it was my 
situation alone that embittered his last moments, 
In an agony of horror indescribable, I knelt by 
his dying couch, and conjured him by the love 
of God, and the blood and sufferings of our com- 
mon Saviour, to grant me some token of recog- 
nition—some sign of forgiveness. I besought 
his blessing ;—I knew the Lord would pardon 
me. He gave it not; the gurgling of death was 
in his throat, and the quivering limbs showed 
that life was not extinct ;—I raised pt 
head gently in my arms ;—the eyes were fix 
and lustreless. Oh God! the concentration of 
agony of that moment was dilated in years of 
ordinary misery! ‘The pulsation of his heart 
became, every moment, feebler and less fre- 
quent—the convulsive actions of the muscles 
gradually ceased, and my arms no longer em- 
braced a living parent, but a cold and rigid corse. 
Never, oh never, shall that sight, and that day, 
pass away from my mind, and be forgotten! 


**Oh God! it is a fearful thing, 
To see the human soul take wing, 
In any shape—in any mood!” 


Let me pass over a period of three weeks, of 


which I knew nothing. I awoke, as from 4 
dream, and found my mother kneeling at my 
bed-side, in the humility of prayer; and J trust 
that the sound of thanksgiving, as it rose from 
her voice to that God, whose Almighty am 
has since upheld and supported me, Was 
heard! On the day of my recovery, the sun was 
bright ;—but, to my jaundiced eye, the heavens 
appeared cloudy;—a balmy and refreshing breeze 
played around me, but I felt not its soothing 
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——_ 
;—my heart was chilled. One dark, freez- 

Py, dreadfal idea haunted my imagination, that, 
gome unseen, mysterious power, found a 
echo within my breast, always at hand to 

tit. The hand of Time wrote then a deep 
grow upon my spirit. My existence was aim- 
igs—joyless—brooding over a past, whose every 
yeollection was a bitterness ;—a future, without 
ga that could elevate or attach, was before me: 


“And life to those whose sun of hope is set, 
Seems Death, without its blessing—to forget? 
When earth hath lost its charm, and over all, 
The sullen spirit throws its gloomy pall— 
The glorious sky—the rapture of the air, 
Have nought but clouds and coldness for despair!” 


Some six months after the decease of my 
fiber, I received a letter from my betrayer, 
(tien in America,) beseeching my forgiveness. 
He was, he said, compelled to leave the country 
—the wrath of his uncle, (whose property he was 
ir to,) blazed so high, when he proposed mar- 
ying me, that he had finally settled in Bos- 
wn, and had a competency; and he assured me 
yall he held dear upon the earth, and beyond 
te earth, that, if I would follow him, he would 
mke me his wedded wife. My mother was 
wejoyed at the thoughts of my retrieving my 
duracter, and we accordingly disposed of our 
lle property, and prepared to cross the wide 
aended world of waters. 

After a tedious voyage, we arrived in the 
tove-mentioned city. As soon as we had pro- 
med lodgings, I addressed a note to Henry 
Chadwick, (the direction was in his letter,) ap- 
ping him of my arrival. It was ten o’clock 
ee the note reached him ;—and, in Jess than an 
hour, I had an answer; it petrified me. He 
ied, that, ‘from my delay, he thought I 
wuld not come, and that he had married in 
luste—but that he loved me fervently as ever— 
ui offered me a maintenance upon my own 
ms; and said, in conclusion, that he would do 
linself the pleasure of waiting upon me, at 
won, the following day.’ At six o’clock the 
uit morning, we left word that, when the gen- 
teman called, he should be told ‘that we had 
gue, for a few days, to reside in the upper part 
the city; and meant to return to England, at 
te earliest opportunity.’ With some difficulty, 
vefound a friend of ours who had left the coun- 
tyseven years before. His family treated us 
wry kindly, and we staid with them for several 
days, until we could obtain some means of sub- 
ustence. That night, my soul went down in- 
the depths of memory. The events of the 
hst three days—of my whole existence—pass- 
ed in rapid review before my mental vision. 
The thought of my father—of the wildness 
of my youth—of all I had been—of all I 
tad done—of all Fhad endured—crowded into 
&y mind with fearful rapidity; and then my soul 
vas blackened by the revelations—the know- 

I had obtained of my future fate—my 
Now I saw the vanity of the hopes I 


it. 
Bi Now I = my parent’s dark foreboding, 
td its realization—despair brooded within the 





deep recesses of my heart. I could not pray— 
I dared not pray—and I resigned myself, 
conscience-stricken, and self-abased. Remorse 
shrieked in my ears, and with scorpion lash im- 
pelled me onward. ‘Tue events of my past life 
rose up in dreadful array before me; and, with- 
out losing the sense of my present misery, I 
endured the agonizing consciousness of happi- 
ness fled forever! My eyes filled with tears—I 
could see no longer—my very brain seemed 
blinded. All was blank despair—but even that 
has its limits;—beyond, yawns the gulf of in- 
sensibility ;—I knew no more until the next 
morning. 

We have been here ten months; and, through 
the medium of our kind friends, we have been 
enabled to procure needle-work enough to well- 
nigh support us in our very humble way. I have 
known the embittered feeling—the disappointed 
illusion—and the betrayed hope. In the midst 
of the world, 1am like a withered leaf of the 
last year, amid the green fresh foliage of the 
Spring; it is time that I should fall from the 
bough, and give place to brighter things. There 
is joy and gladness in all around me, while I, in 
the gloomy reflection of my own thoughts, seem 
but a blot upon the face of creation. My heart 
is like a ruined and deserted city, where the 
winged step of joy and the seven-stringed lute 
of hope have ceased to echo each other——where 
happiness, ‘that gay to-morrow of the mind, 
which never comes,’ lies cold and dead upon its 
own threshold——-where dust is dry and arid over 
‘all, and where there is no sign of habitation— 
no promise of change. I have been too pro- 
foundly disabused of life’s illusions, ever again 
to allow their engrossment; I have nothing left 
to do—but die. I have but one pang in leavin 
this earth,—it is my mother; but she is old, an 
decay is veiled, so that she will follow ere long, 
Death to me has no terrors;—it is a ‘ consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished ;’—the axe is wel- 
come to the withered bough; and, when we are 
released from the cumbrous clods of clay that 
shroud our spirits, the hope that cheers is, that 
we shall be carried to those imperishable man- 
sions above us, where the rainbow never fades, 
where the stars will spread out before us like 
the islands that slumber on the ocean, and where 
the bright and beautiful things that fade before 
us here, and pass away like shadows, will stay in 
our presence forever! And now, my tale is ended ; 
—may the blessing of a blighted and a breaking 
heart rest upon you ;—farewell!” 


I perused this narrative with deep, absorb- 
ing feeling; but, although I felt a strong in- 
terest in the individual, I did not think it 
would be quite proper to visit her. She wasa 
person to whom I should have felt gratified in 
rendering any assistance, for her story had 
powerfully excited my nature in her behalf, 
She was, indeed, a wanderer from the paths of 
virtue; and though, by the unbendingerules of 
society, sach a person may be held an outcast on 
earth, we know that there is more joy in heaven 
over one repentant sinner, than over ninety and 
nine of those whose unswerving, and perhaps 
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untempted virtye, has held on its way victorious, 
and rejoicing. Man knew her error; but God, 
who alone can read the inmost heart, knew the 
strength of the preceding temptation, and the 
depth and sincerity of that penitence by which 
it was afterwards deplored. 

Days, weeks, and even months, rolled on; the 
Winter had passed, and it was nearly Summer, 
when I called to inquire of Adela Somers. 
With the season, she had passed from earth— 
she had acted her part in the grand drama of 
life ;—and now, where was she? In darkness— 
darkness so impenetrable, that eye could not fol- 
low, or theory fathom or explain it. What was 
the consolation irradiating such darkness ?—a 
beaming ray of religion, of pious hope—a Crea- 
tor trusted in. The mortal part expires, but the 
soul springs to behold renewed existence in eter- 
nal lite, when the dust shall return whence 
it came, and the spirit to God who gave it. To 
die is appointed to human nature ; but, when the 
awful summons arrives, the body’s pangs may 
be absorbed in the blessed hope of everlasting 
life, and in the spirit’s ascent to immortality. 

The mother and a few friends followed her to 
the silent tomb, and dropped many tears, as they 
saw her cold relics laid beneath the green sod ; 
but did the birds sing less sweetly, the sun 
shine less brightly, because a worm of dust had 
returned to dust? 


** Harsh was the world to her ;~ 
Now may death minister 
Balm for each ill: 
Low on sweet nature’s breast, 
Let the meek heart find rest. 


Deep—deep—and still!” 


—<——- 
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Samuel Johnson, one of the greatest literary 
characters of the eighteenth century, was the 
son of a bookseller; was born in 1709, at Liteh- 
field ; and completed his education at Pembroke 
Colleges Oxford. After having been usher at 
Market Bosworth school, and having married 
Mrs, Porter, the widow of a mercer, and vainly 
endeavoured to establish an academy at Edial, 
he settled in the metropolis in 1737. In the fol- 
Jowing year he published his London, a satire, 





—, 


which established his poetical reputation, ang 
was praised by Pope. For some years his sub. 
sistence was chiefly derived from supplying bio. 
graphical and miscellaneous articles, ineludj 
the debates in parliament, to the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine. His Life of Savage appeared jg 
1744. From 1747 to 1755, he was engaged on 
his English Dictionary. In the interval, how. 
ever, he gave to the world The Vanity of Human 
Wishes; The Rambler; and the tragedy of 
Irene. These labours, however, were more pro- 
ductive of fame than of profit. He was stil] 
obliged to toil to provide for the passing day, 
and thus necessity called into existence the Idler 
Rasselas, and various productions of less conse. 
quence. At length, in 1762, a pension of £300 
was granted to him by the crown; and, in 1765, 
a large increase was made to his comforts by his 
becoming intimate with the family of Mr. Thrale. 
In the course of the last twenty years of his 
life he produced his political pamphlets ; an edj- 
tion of Shakspeare; a Journey to the Westen 
Islands of Scotland ; and the Lives of the Poets, 
He died December 13, 1784. 
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Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born October 
31, 1751, at Dublin; was educated at Harrow, 
and studied the law at Lincoln’s Inn; but was 
not called to the Bar. He married early in life, 
and, having exhausted his pecuniary resources, 
he looked to literature for his immediate sub- 
sistence. His first dramatic attempt was The 
Rivals, which was but imperfectly successful. 
The Duenna, however, and The School for Scan- 
dal, placed him foremost among living drama 
tists; and he sustained his reputation by The 
Critic. In 1776, he became one of the proprie- 
tors of Drury Lane Theatre ; and in 1780 he was 
elected member for Stafford. For two and thirty 
years he pursued a splendid parliamentary ca 
reer, during which he was unrivalled in wit, and 
had few equals in eloquence. One of his great 
est efforts of oratory was his speech, as manager, 
upon the impeachment of Hastings. He was 
thrice in office, for short periods, under the Rock- 
ingham, coalition and whig administrations. In 
his latter years he drank deeply of the cup of 
bitterness. His profuse habits involved him 
deeply in debt; the destruction of Drury Lane 
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Theatre, by fire, contributed to his ruin; his 
failure to obtain a seat in parliament deprived 
him of protection from arrest; his person was 
more than once seized by the harpies of the 
jaw; and, amidst difficulties, fears and sorrows, 
this highly gifted man sank to the grave on the 
qth of July, 1816. His Poems and Plays were 
ellected, in two volumes, by Moore, who also 
wrote a Life of him. 
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CASE OF REAL DISTRESS. 


“ What is thy name ? 
Thow’lt be afraid to hear it.”—Macbeth. 


I seuieve I may confidently appeal! to the 
vhole circle of our acquaintance, whether both 
nyself and my wife were not universally re- 
gected as Mr. and Mrs. Mark Somers, of Ben- 
tinck-street and Englefield-green—at both of 
which residences, our parties, though not nu- 
merous, were fashionable and select ;—and our 
dinners, though rare, quite as profuse of plate 
and French wines, as was consistent with our 
income. Indeed, I have reason to think they 
were rather more so—for we were generally 
condemned to a fast after a feast—often denying 
ourselves permanent comforts for the sake of 
am occasional luxury. However, we were as 
happy as two people could be, who were doom- 
ed to support existence on little better than two 
thousand a year; and so we might have conti- 
med, but that my wife’s uncle, Mr. Timothy 
Higginbotham, of Hoxton, a great manufac- 
turer of bricks, chose to convert himself into 
cay, for the benefit of futnre brickmakers, 
leaving the whole of his immense fortune to 
his only relative, Mrs. Mark Somers. A great 
nisfortune, truly! methinks I hear the reader 
etclaim. Alas! it proved so to me—for it was 
vitiated and tainted with one condition, which 
poisoned all the happiness it might have other- 
wise conferred—namely, that I should take and 
wear the abhorred name of Higginbotham! I 
had ever been squeamish, fastidious, fantastical 
about names, the more so as I had always con- 
sidered my own particularly euphonous and 
genteel ;—and, to be robbed of it thus unexpect- 
edly, and made the nominal representative of 
avile Hoxton dealer in argillaceous parallelo- 
grams—the thought was intolerable. ‘Too well 
was I aware that all our friends and acquaint- 
ance would revenge themselves for our ac- 
cesssion of fortune, by an unmerciful raillery 
and interminable quizzing of its hideous ap- 
pendage. Already did the hideous appellation 

in mine ears by day, and haunt me in 
my dreams. The faces of my friends danced 
before my imagination, so completely mantled 
over and flickering with ridicule, that there 
was not room to stick a single pin in them, 
Without transfixing some cursed jibe or jeer, 
some latent irony, or open and malicious snig- 
ger. I shall be told that this was a preposter- 
ous source of misery ;—perhaps so, but still it 
was, and is one ;—and others have been plunged 
into as deep an affliction, by causes apparently 
More trivial. ‘* Would any one believe,” says 
the learned Walderstein, in his Diary, “ that I 











have been often wretched, because, for the last 

twenty years, I have never been able to sneeze 

three times together?” How cheerfully would 

I consent never to sneeze again, for the whole 

remainder of my life, if I could only disbur- 

then myself of this miserable, mean, and de- 
ding sobriquet. 

So humiliating and insupportable did it ap- 
pear to me, that I seriously proposed to m 
wife an abandonment of the legacy upon su 
grievous terms, extolling our present happi- 
ness, and urging the sufficiency of our means 
for all rational gratifications; but she laughed 
at my arguments, and was inexorable to 
most pathetic entreaties. “”T will be but nine 
days’ wonder,” she exclaimed, “and we must 
brazen the thing out as well as we can, consol~ 
ing ourselves with the pleasures of a substance, 
for any temporary pains that may be inflicted 
by a mere name. What’s in a name? as Shak- 
speare says. A rose, by any other name, would 
smell as sweet.” “ Ay, and a great deal sweet- 
er,” I replied, “if any other could be substi- 
tuted for this unfortunate one of Higgi 
botham, I would have said, but that ominous 
Amen stuck in my throat. “ Besides,” con- 
tinued I, “does not Shakspeare elsewhere as- 
sert that ‘he who filches from me my good 
name,’ makes me poor indeed?” * Well, 4 
my dear,” replied my wife, “ Shakspeare tells 
a story, for you have been made rich, not 
poor, by the process.” ‘*Rich in worldly 
things,” I resumed, with a sigh, “but cogno- 
minally I am impoverished, degraded, sunk 
deeper than plummet ever sounded. Were it 
a fair name, Fcould submit; but this is a nick- 
name, a by-word, a reproach. Give a dog an 
ill name, says the proverb, and hang him.— 
Never dog had a worse than mine, and I feel 
already as if 1 were hung up aloft for the fin- 
ger of scorn to be wagged at, and condemned 
to stand in the pillory of my own appellation, 
as the wretch Hig: No, I cannot pronounce 
it. ‘Take any name but that, and my firm 
nerves shall never tremble.’ Would I could 
be ‘a man again,’ and look the world boldly 
in the face, with the happy baptismal and pa- 
tronymic appellations which I once possessed ! 
If the horrid and unfeeling old brickmaker had 
only left me half his fortune, upon condition 
of taking half his name, I might have been 
happy, whichever moiety he had inflicted upon 
me. The latter portion, indeed, might have 
subjected me to a ludicrous perversion of the 
testator’s meaning, as I am of somewhat Gren- 
villian structure, (being distantly related to the 
Temples;) but still it would have been infinite- 
ly better than the compound calamity under 
which I am now suffering.” 

For some time, I attempted (it was rather an 
unmanly expedient, I must confess,) to make 
compromise with my ignominy, by writing 
ters, and describing myself to tradesmen 
others, as the late Mr. Mark Somers; but this was 
falling from Scylla to Charybdis, for it present- 
ly got rumoured that I was dead, and Partridge 
himself was never exposed to more annoyances 
than I drew apon my devoted head by this in- 
cautions mode of expression. Like that cele- 





brated living defanct, I actually encountered @ 
respectable man in black, standing upon my 
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drawing-room table, who told me he was come 
from the undertaker to measure the walls for 
mourning hangings, and asked directions about 
the coffin and the funeral; while the clergy- 
man, the sexton, and half a dozen more came 
gently to the door, with tristful visages, and 
were not to be persuaded, without considerable 
difficulty, that I was still alive as Mr. Higgin- 
botham, though unfortunately extinct as Mr. 
Mark Somers. 

Shortly after this occurrence, while standing 
in my hall, I heard the postman knock and in- 
quire whether there was any servant in the 
house named Higginbotham, as he had got a 
letter so directed. Well might the fellow ima- 
gine that no master of an establishment, no de- 
cent personage, in fact, could own so base and 
vulgar an appellation. This heightened my 
diagust at the atrocious conduct of the old 
brickmaker; and, at that very instant, a fat 
wretch came to solicit some assistance, who 
Higginbothamed me at every other word of a 

tale of distress, and concluded by saying 
she had formerly worked as char-woman “ for 
Mrs. Higginbotham as is.” Revolting as the 
word had always appeared, when applied to 
myself, it seemed ten times more hideous, when 
visited upon so genteel a woman as my wife. 
I believe I actually shed a tear, as I turned 
away, not at the fat woman’s story—for I hated 
the foul-mouthed hussey—but at my own, in 
being obliged to submit tamely to the insult of 
hearing such a four-syllable defilement applied 
to my wife. 

Nevertheless, it became necessary to bear 
my fate like a man, to face the world boldly 
with my unutterable name, and run the gaunt- 
let of public ridicule, however poin and 
provoking. We accordingly engaged ourselves 
to one of Lady S——’s immense routs in Ar- 
lington-street, whither I betook myself with 
as much alacrity as a criminal to the scaffold, 
or a lamb to the slaughter-house. As there was 
no recording angel to let fall a tear upon the 
word, as I gave it in, and blot it out forever, 
the servant at the door announced me with a 
half-suppressed titter, and another on the land- 
ing-place, converting my Christian name into 
a verb of the imperative mood, repeated it af- 
ter the following fashion: “* Mr. and Mrs. —— 
(mark!)—and then spitefully shouted out, at 
the top of his voice, the soul-harrowing and 
hated “ me “ Never shall I for- 

the nudging of elbows, and giggling of 
A faces, = - Ped vulgarly out a r _ Be 
nor the blank astonishment, sudden stare, and 
polite, though insolent simper of the company in 
the drawing-room, upon hearing such a name 
anuounced in such an assemblage. Anxious 
to.show that I was still somebody, | bustled up 
to two or three acquaintance, whom I recog- 
nized in the throng, but they seemed eager to 
diselaim all connexion with any such hideous 
and awfully plebeian sound, and ensconced 
themselves behind impenetrable masses of visit- 
ants. My guilty conscience suggested to me 
that I was as much shunned as Peter Schlemihl, 
when he had lost his shadow, and I felt pro- 
portionably irritated against what I conceived 
to be the arrcgance and impertinence of the 
company. At this critical moment, when I 





was just ready to boil over, a heavy man 
plead his heel upon - corn ;—and, in that 
egony of mental and bodily suffering, being pre. 
pared to convert every thing into an intentional 
insult—I turned upon him, exclaiming fiercely, 
as I fumbled for a card, “Sir, my name is 
Higginbotham.” ‘My dear Sir,” replied the 
gentleman, with a polite bow, and a provoki 
calmness, “I have not the smallest doubt it is; 
you look as if it were.” Heavens! what an 
indignity! not only to be de facto, a real, live, 
bona "fide Higginbotham, but to be told that | 
looked like one! Even now I blush at the re. 
collection of the follies I committed on that ill. 
fated evening, while smarting under the first 
agony of my new title; and when I inform 
you, Mr. Editor, that 1 am likely to retain that 
execrable appendage, and lose the money that 
accom anied it, (the particulars of which will 
form the subject of a future letter,) I think you 
will admit there never was a case of more real 
distress than that of your unfortunate corres. 
pondent— 
Marx Hiceinsotuam. 
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The sea is deep, and those who sleep beneath 
its coral bowers, 
Their nightly vigils keep more true than ever 
we have ours; 
On, on the sea—there ’s joy for me— 
My bark is on the wave— 
That pledge of endless constancy, 
Which once to me you gave, 
I throw to tides, whbch waft the boon, 
Within the scorching tropic’s noon. 


The stars have come without their gloom— 
haste bids me speed away;— © 
Good night, false one—I sing my doom, in 
broken-hearted lay;— 
My native shore is mine no more, 
T leave it now forever ; 
My harp, thy wailings now are o’er, 
Its strains repeated never! 
Its strings shall rust—I give to thee, 
Mermaid, my lyre—’tis in the sea! 
M. E. M. 


8 O Gree 


The only kind office performed for us by our 
friends, of which we never complain, is our fu- 
neral; and the only thing which we are sure to 
want, happens to be the only things which we 
never purchase—our coffin. 


We know the effects of many things, but the 
causes of few; experience, therefore, is a surer 
guide than imagination, and inquiry than con- 
jecture; But those physical difficulties which 
you cannot account for, be very slow to arraign, 
for he that would be wiser than nature, would be 
wiser than God. 
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The bright stars 





dark waters shine, Bards oft have nam/’d thee, their region di-- vine; So 








calm is thy bosom, oh! beau-ti-fal Rhine! Uli ai, --- +--+ <-- 
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The glory that erst on thy banks did recline, 

Has pass’d, as the leaves that in Autumn decline; 

But thou’rt fair as ever, oh! beautiful Rhine! 

Ulli ai, Ulli ai, Ulli ai, Ulli ai, Ulli ai, Ulli ai, Ulli, 
Ulli ai, Ulli, Ulli ai, Ulli ai, ai, Ulli ai, Ulli, 
Ulli ai! 








Il. 


What Bard would not offer a lay at thy shrine, 

To thy bow’rs of old, and thy clustering vine? 

In peace, flow for ever, oh! beautiful Rhine! 

Ulli ai, Ulli ai, Ulli ai, Ulli ai, Ulli ai, Ulli ai, Ulli, 
Ulli ai, Ulli, Ull ai, Ulli ai, ai, Ulli ai, Ulli, 
Ulli ai! 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


x—gentle—smiling—blooming—fragrant May 
—happy are we in thy welcome coming. Now the 
earth freed from the icy domain of stern old Winter, 
looks blithe and gladsome in her renovated ga 
ments: now the birds sing and twitter: now che 
streamlets roar and dash: now the trees put forth 
their blossoms: now every h bears a flower, and 

wind wafts an incense. Glorious May: how the 

sun shines down upon us: how the balmy air 





diffuses its wholesome sweetness. Once more, blue 
skies are above us: once more, sounds of melody are 
about us: onee more, nature puts on her holiday vest- 
ments, and all is gay and joyous. Let us wander 
forth into the fields, and listen to the concert 
of the babbling brooks, and the humming insects, 
which join their voices in genial harmony. Let us 
watch the sportive lamb in its innocent gambols, and 
follow the harmless dairy-maid, as she s her 
pleasant duties. Ah! see how lilaes fill the path, and 
the rich apricot sheds its blossoms—beauty mingled 
with fragrance. May, favourite child of Spring, with 
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all thy mother’s loveliness: without thy mother’s 

fickleness: we bless and honour thee. Harbin- 

of Summer, may thy advent be propitious. We 

ei thy influence: we acknowledge thy power. Hail! 
all hail! 

N. B. If the above elegant invocation, which we 
fatter ourselves is quite equal to several of a similar 
character which we have seen, should seem unseason- 
able, the fault it must be remembered is not ours, but 
the weather’s. 





For the gratification of the large number of our 
fair readers who practise equestrianism, we have this 
month given a plate illustrating the fashionable style 
of riding dress. A lady of our acquaintance—whose 
knowledge and taste upon such subjects eminently 
qualify her to judge—has assured us that the pattern, 
our designer has furnished, will be the rage in the 
approaching season. It is certainly very pretty, aud 
very becoming. 


The attention which has recently been bestowed 
on the physical education of females, is a character- 
istic of the age in which we live. It is founded in 
the most obvious utility—and must, we think, be pro- 
ductive of great advantages. Our young women, 
now-a-days, are enabled to strengthen their limbs by 
judicious exercise, while at the same time they derive 
a accession of pleasure from the means employ- 
ed for this salutary purpose. Nothing can be more 
interesting or more serviceable, than Calisthenics: 
a name, by-the-bye, which we could wish might be 
changed for one more easy of general use. 

Many eminent physicians have bestowed careful 
and patient examination on this subject; and the result 
df their inquiries is a well-digested system, which, 
ve believe, forms part of the lar course of in- 
struction in several of the seminaries for young ladies. 
We have copied into our present number some of the 
most familiar principles of the science, aecompany- 
ing them with such illustrations as will enable all to 
give them a practical application. 





Messrs. Carey €¢ Hart—whose enterprise as pub- 
lishers is proverbial—have now in press, and will 
shortly publish, two volumes of Tales, from the pen 
of our townsman, Ricaarp Penn Smita. We are 

to see that Mr. Smith has again publicly entered 

field of literary labour. His Forsaken—a novel 
which possessed far more sterling merit than three- 
fourths of the publications, so called, which have 
sinee yg om extensive popularity—exhibited a fer- 
tility of invention, and a knowledge of character, 
which joined to a happy facility in description, gain- 
ed for the writer the solid applause of the most com- 
pétent critics; and led to the expectation that he 
would make large additions to our stock of literature. 
This expectation has hitherto been disappointed; but 
the announcement given above, shows that he has now 
roused himself for further efforts, and we may reason- 
ably anticipate that, having begun, he will continue. 

Mr. Smith is extensively and favourably known, in 
Philadelphia, as a ripe scholar. He has cultivated 
his mind by constant intercourse with the best writers, 
both ancient and modern; and few men possess a 
more thoi or well-grounded acquaintance with 
belles-lettres literature. As a writer, he is distin- 

guished by clearness and simplicity of style, search- 
ing observation, and a fruitful and instructive spirit. 

nm our next, we shall present our readers with an 
extract from his forthcoming work. 





The patrons of the Lady’s Book will no doubt observe 
that we are unremitting in our efforts to merit their fa- 
yours. Within the last six months, we think, its ap- 
pearance has undergone considerable improvement ; 
and it shall not be our fault, if it does not continue to 
improve. Some of our friends have complained of 





our Portrait Gallery;—and, th we have made 

exertion to obtain the best likenesses, and have 
employed the best artists to engrave them—we are 
free to admit that they have not realized our ex 
tations. After this number, we shall discontinue 
their publication; and give in place of them a num- 
ber of smaller heads—such as Pope and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, in the April number, and Johnson and She- 
ridan in this—which will be much neater and more 
app riate. Besides these, we intend to fur- 
nish, from time to time, commencing. with the Jul 
number, engravings on wood, representing histori- 
eal and other subjects, which will be of such supe- 
rior excellence, that they will not only enhance 
the value of our Book, but gain new credit for the 
state of the arts in this country. We have several at 
present in preparation, for which we shall not fear to 
challenge comparison with the finest wood engravings 
— have ever been executed on this side the At- 
antic. 

For the information of several kind friends abroad, 
who have recently expressed a gratifying interest in 
regard to it, we mention that our subseription list is 
rapidly and steadily increasing ; and it gives us plea- 
sure to add that our Book is daily ordered, in the 
most flattering terms, by the most eminent citizens 
throughout the United States. 





We ask attention to the story called “The Daugh- 
ter,” which we have copied from the Portland Maga- 
zine. It is full of interest, and is written with great 
power. 

We are permitted by Mrs. —— to say, that 
she will soon contribute to our columns an original 
article, which she has now in preparation. 
knowledge of her abilities, enables us to promise our 
readers a most acceptable treat. 





A pleasant writer in one of our periodicals, has 
been amusing the public with sketches of character, 
taken at the late Citizens’ Ball. His portraits are, 
generally, well-drawn, and some of the likenesses 
are so authentic. Speaking of a cotempo- 
rary, he calls him “ spicy, pungent, witty, humour- 
ous, satirical, sensible and accompli Neal;”— 
high praise, but amply deserved by the gentleman 
who is its subject. Neal—we do not mean John of 
Portland, though a clever man is John, but Joseph 
C. of this city—is a writer of rare,excellence. He is 
fluent, well-informed and instructive on all topics 
which he touches; but his great merit is his exqui- 
site humour. In this quality, he is unsurpassed. His 
ee of the ridiculous is quick to a degree; and 

e pours out upon his subjects a rich, ious and 
abundant stream of drollery, enlivened and enriched 
by a keenness of wit, which never suffers it tc run 
into mere coarseness. The articles which he has con- 
tributed to various popular periodicals, if collected 
together, would form a book far surpassing in plea- 
santness any comic annual we have ever had the for- 
tune to see. 


CurstxvuT ‘$TREET, on the fine, sunny days which 
made the latter part of April, now-and-then, seem as if 
it was in reality Spring, was crowded with of 
ladies. During tke fashionable hours of prome: 
a constant stream of pedestrians:poured from 
Second streets; and then changing its ¢ 
back on the opposite side, without check or 
sion. The unusual severity of the winter, and 
is still more unusual with us. the shocking condition 
of the streets, had rendered it unpleasant to walk 
abroad for months; and when the opportunity offer- 
ea, every one was disposed to make the best of it. 
Ladies of all ages, from the grave matron to the 
ping girl, came out to enjoy the genial sunshine and 
inhale the balmy air; and truly it was a pleasant spec- 
tacle to behold them, radiant with the happy influ- 
ences of the refreshing season. Bright eyes looked 
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brighter: crimson cheeks assumed a deeper bloom: 
ruby lips blushed and pouted with renewed richness; 
and the light seemed more than ever buoyant. 
As this was a kind of interval between cold and warm 
weather, the style of dress was various, Some re- 
tained the rich satins and the waving plumes of win- 
ter: others sported the flower-crowned hat and the 
various-coloured chintz to the Spring; and, as 
it was the time of the Friends’ Yearly Meeting, the 
modest white frock and the lowly bonnet of many a 
dark-eyed, rosy Quakeress, ae prettily with 
the gayer and more gorgeous a > 
On cot a day as those of Pyhich we have been 
speaking, a stroll along Chestnut street is really de- 
lightful. You may gaze on female beauty, till the eye 
turns away, sated with enjoyment. At every fresh 
step, you encounter some new charm, and loveliness 
succeeds to loveliness, in endless variety. With us, 
all classes of ladies, when the weather is suitable, re- 
sort to this general promenade, and render its attrac- 
tions . But, apart from the presence of 
the fair creatures, who might make even ‘‘a wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose,’’ Chestnut street has many 
advantages. . The public buildings scattered at inter- 
vals “its whole extent—the shady avenue in 
front of the venerable State House—the fancy-stores 
_ with cumbrous heaps of the richest merchan- 
ize—the shops of the jewellers glittering with gold 
and ious stones—the windows of the print-sellers 
fi with the most beautiful productions of the 
graver—the numerous hotels and places of amuse- 
ment—all contribute to make it a grand and ceaseless 
fare, and to cover its pavements with constant 
crowds of passengers. 





The booksellers advertise for sale, ‘‘Sketches of 
American Character,” by Mrs. S. J. Hale. The works 
of this lady commend themselves to all readers, and 
may be read by ali with pleasure and profit. 


We have just issued ‘* Vewton Forster,” being the 
sixth number of our uniform edition of Marryatt’s 
novels. The others will soon be ready for delivery 
to subseribers. Orders still continue to crowd in 
upon us from all quarters; and we have several times 
been obliged a some of the earlier numbers, 


to supply the 


A correspondent—whom we suppose to be a lady, 
the neat, delicate, ttl characters, a; 

tasteful smoothness of the folds of her letter— 
thus writes —~ “Now hwy you a commenced 
making editorial para s a part of your Book— 
4 chenes, which, vvatt me to say, I consider an im- 
provement—I would suggest the propriety of occa- 
sional notices of the Drama. I don’t know why it is, 
but almost every body feels an interest in the doings 
of the player-folks;—at least I do;—and among my 
own friends, I know that in this I am no* singular. 
Remote as we are from the large cities, s of 
seeing performances are, of course, rare; and this, 
perhaps, enhances the pleasure we have in hearing of 

. Ido not expect that you have either room or 
inelination for elaborate criticism, nor is it desirable; 
but a brief summary, I feel sure, would be generally 
acceptable to your readers.” 
are always willing, within the degree of our 

to gratify our Fiende—and especially the 
tended notices of theatrical performances 
sonant to the character of our work; and 
‘the space they necessarily oceupy, would, perhaps, in 
the opinion of many, be much better supplied by ar- 
ticles of a different description. Occasional brief 
paragraphs, however, on the affairs of the Drama, 
may, as our correspondent sts, “be generally 
acceptable to our readers;” and it will give us plea- 
gure to make such. 
ing the past month, the theatres in this ci 

have enjoyed a liberal patronage. At the A 
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} weet peng, Bivtemchaiie Celeste has had a pro. 
an gement. The extraordj. 
daay Guanes of thin daneeey bao lately been the sub. 
ject of much commen ; and, in some places, the 
gentlemen of the press have shown it indignation 
at her fortune. This is a feeling in which we 
cannot share. We confess that we are not the 
number of her ardent admirers; but, as people foto | 
the theatres for amusement—if they an? pirou- 
—_ of Celeste to the declamations of Booth, o 
the drolleries of Reeve—it is altogether a matter of 
taste in which none have a right to interfere. 

Besides Celeste, Mr. J. Wallack, Mr. Abbott, Mr, 
John Reeve, and Mr. Balls have had engagements at 
the Arch street theatre; and, in the latter part of the 
month, the a Woops, whose brillian 
talents have made the usually quiet inhabitants of our 
town almost music-mad. 

At the Walnut street theatre, they have had a m. 
cession of magnificent spectacles. The Jewess, Nor. 
man Leslie, and The Council of the Inquisition have, 
in turn, attracted crowded houses; and each of them 
has well deserved the commendation it has received, 








Key and Biddle, of this city, are preparing for 
publication ‘* The Philadelphia Book. “2 compilstes 
of specimens, both in prose and verse, from our best 
writers. The work is under the editorial superi 
tendence of H. ‘. Tuckerman, Esq. whose abilities 
and taste give assurance that it will be worthy of the 
subject. 





Induced by the extraordinary sale of his beautiful 
edition of Marrrart’s Novexs, the publisher f 
those works will, on the first day of July, commene 
- = same faultless style, an edition of the cele 

ra 


BULWER NOVELS, 


Comprising— 
Pe.aam; DisowneED; 
DrvEREUX; Pav. Cuirrorn; 
Everne Anam; Last Dars or Pompei; 
R1IgNz1; Fatkianp; 


Piterms or Tae Rare. 


Making an uniform edition of nearly fifteen hundred 

s—four hundred pages more Marryatr. 

y will be published in semi-monthly numbers, 
each of which will contain one complete work, with 
title-page and cover, The whole series will be com- 
pleted in eight numbers, and will be furnished t 
subscribers at the extraordinarily low price of three 


dollars and fifty cents. Three com sets be 
had for ten rs, by directing -- rt that effec, 


Godey, 0 100 Welnce weer, niledelphia. ~ 
eee 
RECEIPT. 
Method of making Ruske. 


The best rusks are made in the following mam- 
ner:—Take a pound of fine flour, six ) Reve 
eggs, a very little salt, and some sugar. Rab 
into the flour half a pound of butter; then, warm- 
ing some milk, mix up the whole with a little 
yeast. After it has stood s tly to rise, 
make it up into small flattish loaves or cakes; 
bake them moderately; and, when cold, cut or 
slice them into rusks, and dry them on tins, in 
a cool oven, till they are of a light brown colour. 
Common rusks may be made, by omitting or 
diminishing the eggs, butter, &e. 
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